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Original or Ultimate Cost? 


ETAIL financing plans today are being used quite 

definitely as merchandising aids. And in the 

use of such plans to increase sales, two opposite 
methods of procedure seem to be devcloping. 

One group of manufacturers seems determined to 
base its appeal to the public on lower financing 
charges, which, of course, involve among other things 
relatively higher down payments and relatively 
shorter time in which to complete the payments. The 
other group is making its appeal on the basis of 
very low down payments and a long time to pay, 20 
per cent down and 18 months to pay being not uncom- 
mon in this class. This group says little about the 
real cost to the purchaser of such terms, but the cost 
must, of course, be higher than in those cases where 
larger down payments provide greater security and 
less risk for the creditor. 

Low down payments or low financing charges— 
which has the greater appeal to the prospective 
buyer ? 

One experienced finance company executive says, 
“Low down payments, unquestionably.” But he adds 
that despite the immediate sales appeal, this method 
eventually is likely to bring in its train a number of 
financial and merchandising evils. 

Certainly there can be no question about the funda- 
mental soundness of any plan which, while providing 
reasonable profits for the creditor, reduces to a mini- 
mum the actual.cost to the purchaser. Any such plan 
has enduring qualities. 


What Price Sales Meetings? 


HE time of sales meetings, luncheons and din- 

hers soon will be here again. New York: Show 
week is less than three months away. Plans soon will 
be made by various factories for their dealer meetings 
which are to be held during the New York and Chi- 
(ago exhibitions. Thousands of dollars will be spent 
on those meetings. Will it be spent effectively? 

Will speeches be planned primarily because speeches 
always have been made, or, in each case, for some 
specific purpose? Will outside speakers be chosen at 
the whim of some executive who has heard from 
another executive whose brother-in-law had heard a 
particular orator and recommended him or will the 
purpose of the sales meeting be carefully outlined in 
advance and the speakers chosen for their ability to 
help fulfill that purpose? Will the factory men take 
the opportunity to talk frankly and informally to 
pe dealers about the questions which really are 
toubling the retailers or will they light the fuse of 
oratory and sub ject the food-sated guests to a barrage 
of bombastic rhetoric? 


Last year a thoroughly sound trend toward reason- 
able and interesting talks was manifest at a number 
of the sales meetings. Particularly did the factory 
executives themselves talk sense, sometimes seriously 
and sometimes wittily, but good interesting stuff for 
the most part. The hired inspirers were the chief 
buzzards in the ointment last year. 


A well organized, efficiently run dealer meeting is 
worth twice its actual cost, but its opposite—which 
has been held many, many times—is not only waste- 
ful of time but also of a lot of real money. 


Standard Gearshifts and Others 


MONG the S. A. E. standards of greatest value 
to the owner and driver are those of gearshift 

positions. There are two such standards, for three- 
and four-speed gearsets, respectively. It is certainly 
a matter of great importance that any driver familiar 
with the operation of one particular make of car 
should be able to step into another make and drive it 
with the same degree of assurance. 


It is a pity, though, that the standard shift positions 
are not to be found on all makes of cars with sliding 
gear transmission. Characteristic of the situation is 
that the few companies using a non-standard shift 
are among the largest producers in their respective 
fields. They certainly did not “grow so big” because 
they used a gearshift different from the common run, 
but their strong position in the market enabled them 
to stick to the unconventional shift where smaller con- 
cerns would have been forced to follow the general 
practice. 


These concerns now find themselves in a dilemma. 
If they should change to the standard shift they would 
make it necessary for their old customers, when the 
latter purchased a new machine, to unlearn their g<ar- 
shifting habits and familiarize themselves with a new 
type of shift, whether they stuck to the same make 
of car or changed over to another one. There would 
certainly be more inclination on the part of customers 
to make a change. 


On the other hand, changing to the standard shift 
would reduce sales resistance in the case of present 
owners of cars with standard shift. The question 
then resolves itself into whether it is better to retain 
a practice which makes it more difficult for old cus- 
tomers to change to another make or to discard it for 
one which would facilitate sales to present owners of 
other makes (with standard shift). At present there 
are no indications that makers who use non-standard 
shifts will come into line before long and make the 
standard shifts the exclusive practice as far as Ameri- 
can cars are concerned. 
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ee GASOLINE PASSENGER CARS TRUCKS 
| | | by 
COUNTRIES on to $500 $500 to $800 | $800 to $1,200 | $1,200 to $2,000 Over $2,000 Uptoltoa | 1to2!4 Tons) Over 214 Tons 
No Value No Value No. Value No. Value No. Value No. Value No. Value Ne. Value 
Austria. ae ; ; ; ae 1a 3 $3,04i]..... > isin. 
Azores and Madeira Islands 5 $2,121 y $6,66%)..... ee en eee é me ee £ $80 
Belgium ; : 868 413,244 146 94,067 152; $168,561 84) $128,000 4 12,665 336 123,413]...... 
Bulzaria ... 1 500)... . EE Oe is ee Mere Se mr, eae is Bevaessaeee ‘ Ee eee ee nr 
Cze :hoslovakia oe Leer ee 3 a eS Ts Bee ees Ser er Bore, Aer: 
Deamark..... 2,447| 1,015,193 31 22,305} 58] 60,920} += 20)—S 29,94 2 4,900} 582} 231,297 5| $8,203 1)” $2,959 
Esthonia..... anes eases See Aes irri. aan wee z Fe Te eae ES ere Bee Cee ee ne 
OS See eer ee arora.) A ot rae SRO. ae 20 15,543 18 17,714 £ (| Sa epee. reer rr 6 8,801 
France Si 26 15,595 7 7,546 2 3,057 19 Oe SPA m Cerree| rors 
OMY 5005 0 citcenecvcessiosys : “$0 26 20,130} 142 148,585 111 177,00: 55 137,851 27 18,382 58 66,206 
Gibralier beaks 2 RN ice paiva ee oa Ee ee yee a: nent peer ee: eerneee aren Ic) SRP Rae ere, a ere 
Gree e 17 8,214 34 26,488 60 67,187 4 5,524 3 IRE ERs a 3 2,966 
Hungary. Ss, eee ee 2 PE SPORT Nerina: CMe (MO RMEe, Naam ee. Suen me yn yess, Jerr eae . 
Iceland and Faroe Islands. ...... POET ET ETTT EL, LURES OR ee CTE COPE Tn EEOC, CEPR Reet MENS eee LER Meer 1 1,110 I 
Italy....... , b 612) MBBOEBT ois chine secesee 1 TOO) cre Ay Gan bases 6 HOMO) 2605] SEL OBO | 350 Bess ececailesss. [vceon, 
NN SE eee NS Pe Nae ERE erent “a Reo e eeeeeERY Pena se) menemmenMmiey “Recometae (ETO TS) WAR) Res 5-6: UM peer 1 1,020 
ETS een Pree anne i pekipesadceesdo sso cd Ghaceusash sore Bbbase Liperksndas PNG: EEA, RRO, Cee corey es See emey : 
Malia, Gozo and Cyprus. 1 568 11 8,137 2 i ri Se ae eee Be. IRR RRR ah EE ees ere reef) | (Saeme bP | : 
Netherlands se oeeerseeee 4 2,087 86 60,628 90 98,534 57 85,294 5 | Se Baer Al 7 11,00¢ 1} 3,960 
lorway........ ; Ve ree 26 18,801 16 17,618 12 18,340 2 1 ee i 4 5,561|......| if 
Poland and ee i 10 7,637 12 11,28° 16 CS Ss. Some eee, SS See 2 87. 
Portugal...... 22 6,993 3 2,343 43 46,032 1] 16,80 1 DE spect. javitnes 3 WWE se tics chescenaiee 
Rumania ...... 11 5,403 8 5,934 33 31,602 z 2,690 1 1 REETG| Venere eames) Arar a (Saran arena : a 
eee 4 1,440 4 RS a Fee, eee a 28,29 34 ee, Serene ee 1: 39 248 
OS SS 133 64,916 180 137,972 162 174, 995 103 168,198 10 36,386 73 25,616 24 24,796 mY Aree 
Sweden 22 10,360 85 10,360 129 133,805 15 22,235 6 15,20€ 4 3,860 16 pT | es ee oe 
Switzerland........ Ae Re eee 24 16,405 43 50,32° 18 26,64" 7 WR cca sh- Soeseexe [eaten csiicecierercbi.s 
Turkey... 4 ee, ee 5 5,263 ! 1,387 1 | NORE IIREES SRS anes ene aie iat: 
United Kin sdom. ‘ 1,063 378,141 589 403,674 48 57,585 54 81,200 17 49,141 229 101,331 48 9,737 2 3,906 
Irish Free State... 5 1,375 1 750 4 UR LODE: REE: RGR Farmer iene 1 Cen Reenter oes Sekhs 
Yugoslavia....... ... ; 1 499 3 2,280 2 i Es: eens Seem Sm: APSR Her ACN RreenAr Hiinrrieane 
United States............ : . RAE Gee CORTE ERS Cer eee ea aemeary ees (MPrete ewn erm: (pe eeriy. Snip era we) Remain Spameeesy era , 
British Honduras........... ee. ee sil sie Ws acl ple eG Raph ae eRe Ae pinde ante OSS Micd ooalecikevaecietle’o abs TN NS PEP Oe ny SPE! EA oe ’ scacteiabes 
Ee Pe eee 205 39,954) 326 214,510) 357 366,978} 165 248,744 66 176,584 26 23,290 62 77,801 14 66,387 
SEENON oh ri vince s s.460 tw 42 6 SB, eee ee 4 2,92 6 6,104 1 I ERR RACLS Si-eeneel RE REN eer 1 1,451 err 
ES ciocanaprncdovicceses sein ee eens mr 1 685 18 22,000 13 20,613 1 2,500 4 3,096 16 1 2) ee 
Honduras....... sie Toa eewinieed, Pew sais 3 1,066 3 2,148 3 ot ee SRR Ct:: SEO, (iver nyepneenye 5 3,267 1 i.) ae 
PN. 60 0 veg cies sss oreeeee se rs i EOE. CEE Ce 2 a Na Meanie: Rete Epa See) Meaty man ey ae ON Grr 2: 
0 Sea sagiecboans 4 1,574 5 3,510 10 9, 056 8 11,70° 4 8,716 7 2,76¢ 1 2,085).....3 
| er ares 1 320 3 10,304 20 22,236 10 16,287 2 5,056 2 1,553 3 >) A | ee Oe 
me Daag wie ube es wetinciaies Oana 182 66,543) 130 87,885} 203 199,205 26 38,672 22 67,338] 139 54,907 16 27,864 2 1,800 
iquelon. SSAGEG vee weber meds Oar ibae ne 9G 4 ace Ses D ee NSM viprece cine Se RNG ORM eid ae sla KO Uo hava Gai Rae nem ea aGAale vie waleouce VE wn ewes aa cee onan clk cooverders 
Newfoundland. . 4 1,948 5 3,851 5 5,763 1 ES RS aS RESIS UPN MPa) AMeertpe) SeerNGeene es Mr | men 
Barbados......... aia lsieess 5 i RB Re ae leery 1 1, Ma RPE REE Res ee ENA! | Canes tin, lee, Poe paedes| apaga 
DIOR oo wacaieoces'ea Nee 26 9,631 12 8,729 2 TTR (ape ana Viale is SRR 30 | RES SPER: Ry ee 
Trinidad and Tobago. ... 3 1,120 5 3,349 5 SO ALTE SOON! PRERmer te 4 3,664 3 3,146 osfocccsnepee 
Other British West Indies 15 S198)... «0 aaiee 2 | SS SOE ee eae ieee ESA He 6 | ee | cone Re ee 
ae or 305 111,835 21 14,840 45 44,377 15 21,719 23 63,153 98 27,074 37 49,839 15 49,938 
Dominican Republic. ... . 18 8,237 10 7,562 8 9,562 z 2,873 1 3,475 11 46° 10 5,716 3 6,821 
Dutch West Indies. . ERs sree 8 5,946 3 3,328 2 PEE koe hel Ne veeeens « 5 Ree Creer © teeny? 
French West Indies... . ae i A Tat Crea eee ey en Serer rs Meee nae ak SMCeeeDL \ipaneme ne 3 | Ree CRE Aere cs Heer) Geren fre 
| aaa Suniel 7 3,441 1 600 6 |: er, een nen 1 2,190 6 2,544 8 10,131 1 1,629 
Virgin Islands.............. 3 1,355 1 UE. Pine eE Ns oy pdodete cau Sel ya es ca veut i> esa e here tawas $ (| REAR) PERO Perera Seie © oe 
Argentina......... 3,543] 1,326,391 325 253,674) 545 556,615} 107 153,334 80 244,877; 103 39,904 54 65,867 11 29,046 
Bolivia...... ee : es 2 1,94 1 | PRE ae, SS) St RR ee 4 5,574] ..... needs 
eae 2,181 757,122] 150 105,144, 350) 356,891 76 111,980 ll 34,05] 997] 330,646 2 2,221 7 23,612 
| EE ee Ae 52 25,002 34 24,542 37 38,780 28 39,030 2 6,589 42 20,163 41 61,177 19 42,898 
Colombia........... 42 16,546 23 17,828 51 52,240 18 27,323 2 5,396 72 30,252 23 28,294 3,025 
| | SR ener: Seema. (er meyers 6 4,704 1 | SS See, See rere 6 3,606 7 (| Re Corre 
Ee rot gee: Sete Are) (Saeeae (epee en 3 MIDNA ciseaiches demureeee 1 3,110 2 584 2 yy | See 
EA Cee are (Pied rae et: URE MRA Ral ® rronric: \Pmmne ete mR (Ps cme SPW! |) Wetec) emmeemeLGey.| Pe mum Penny, MGR AR) | MRmneeen| Jew mee eS ets JME 
hoo ody vin gos ci oe Ss ES ee gk SLE SETTERS ECL TE OES RET CTL TEE. CON SER AMEE: SEPA APPey Sena. ReASE Syren 
_ a een 2 900 8 5,96 15 15,854 14 19,496 2 6,325 46 16,270 9 S| ae eer 
ee EE eer eee 42 15,927 18 13,765 62 67,597 27 40,587 8 19,36 10. 29,663 10 13,675 4 11,223 
> agegeebe 19 8,993 8 5,719 83 82,838 9 13,326 2 5,700 28 18,66. 32 46,619 3 16,515 
British India. . 34 16,420} 108 76,184} 128] 141,575 3 4,745 1 2,155 53 46,301 24 29,274 12 14,417 
SPUD gs cbeskecses mut Pen 18 14,096 8 8,400 4 ER na cesksensihxsss 4 2,574 5 | eee ceeeeeee 
Straits Settlements.............. 21 7,370 40 29,284 27 29,419 2 ee ee 27 ON Of eee Serer ee 
DUM is Seiad sear id.t% cance G54 Ss BEE Ore ; rer 18 14,096 37 | RR eR ae ea 7 18,550 32 15,939 6 5,983]... 22. Je cece neces 
8 PRT ee 10 3,861 31 21,197 1 900 1 Pe erg eee Cn Ean atts, Mom | | Ararpries wee 
Java and Madura................ 5 2,460] 104 81,467) 37 38,403 12 1 Iie SA “Selita! et et aaa ce epider, eer 
Sela ee an nee 15 11,353 13 i Nery Renee iere 2 5,000)... .. ; Oe SG Eee, ber 
French Indo China.................. | ae 6 SS SSE e rn nein. Serene aS er eee 10 Ds osicccherdecundcsteccse ofeconeeaens 
Hejaz, Arabia and Iraq......... ag 3 SS Pee T ee hea es See POR ARTES tere ere Leen FER ER RRA opr ere Rae! Gates) ate 
| eee ee BP re Oe Ree, eee re 2 1,808 1 J Se Pr en CR SR ae E 3 3,820} ...2-.4 vooves 
MG ied oawrs i sseve tin cscciee 21 6,391 8 5,147 17 18,793 9 13,653 15 48,112].... 1 200 1 2,810 2 7,166 
ee) 39 14,744 4 2,907 ] 1,070 1 oS eee 20 5,91% 2 1,995 a onnee 
Palestine and Syria.. 3y 15,855 43 22,297 27 27,835 5 fe a See 2 he Ferner ree renee 
DR GR a ea 64 85s nnseels ; MG ee 4 i, A oe: ee RP mai Ee tt 1 ae See reer See veer 
Philippine Islands............. .... 6 Aas vee 2 1,780 64 65,868 11 17,962 5 12,971 28 39,66- 9 10,576 vanes 
SESS LENG A pab's:s d.0 cid ova SMa 6 Biscgss ors 3 SEE Re PP ee ren ene | (NRame ey Senn Ne Dine: epee! emer Mec mare edd 
NS ey sey yips.5' err Seg Re 8 AEE BPs Creer DEEPA Rs RASS ial: EES, Tiere Het PEP eras merry neon 
at, Eee sn ewes NEE Pee ae polaale Seca res ee, ern ees eres: 1 ee Se Sere! Mere rr, Omrmre cor + 645 
ee ee ag en oe 1,429 487,531} 1,814 225,156} 694 744,907| 204 301,516 22 56,812) 411 238,255} 130 163,649 28 a 
eT Rs rere eee . 216 101,994 41,853 20. 214,995 3é 46,810 6 17,012 27 15,732 94 142,203 3c 15 
British Oceana. ...... Peet SR eek Seen ere eos 1 956)... <allss Fite Manolo Be SANs by CEs Faas ne REY Sad Ne Ss Ceke ones 
PINES Fe 6:0.5.5-s's.9 gins epee aiootiseoee PRES tere’, (One: reget eee esate, miata SAlvbree Mole e oe aaE TOL Pern sla ea Wee WHT osu cee eae mRiMCeEC Os vey 
SNC a erntney NES IRS 1 773 ; Sn en: Ree (Pere Ne! A anew eae 1 1,085 wefee 
eee ee OP rere 20 7,440 2 2,025 LA ree eas pen! (meme: tar leet oo 146 eee Berreree A oe 
British West Afiica................. 1 558 4 3.406 4 4,248 2 2,528 1 2,528 56 60,331 51 56,279]... ...Jeeeers id 
British South Africa.................]...281 133,499 204 152,735 377 402,373 73 106,276 5 11,043 10 5,938 lz 15,411 1 2,018 
British East Africa...... .... . Poe eee ee eee 8 5,980 35 34,429 1; 1,509 can 6 3,000 14 O701)...... weeeeet 
Canary Islands... 2 71 6 4,25 &g 8,484 3 5,419 ee OEE a PPE et ee 
IEE tr 2 898 2 1,552 8 8,116 1| 1,394 8 | oe Coenen 
po ae and Tunis. By hae on 3 3,342 | : DEANS DAE Aeeeee eee! Semel, eh N aepe 
Other Freach Africa. 52 15,706 7 840) 1 1,125 | 137, 53,136 J. -seeefooseee 
Italian Africa......:.. By A eS: eS ats ; | f ; | 
OS eninge me atte ae 3| 1.360) | 
I a he isp k sic oe ¢ acheielh 39 15,471 4 3,103 3 3,137 ; i 2,724! 1 1,222 
Portuguese East Africa.............. 3 960 1 675 3 3,150)......| 16} 4,320) 
Other Portuguese Africa. ........... 1 308 28 RLU) .......... vag | 4) 1,405) 
3 Sa, eee 3 1,482 1 85. 1 1,00° | . ¢] — Baate 
TOTAL. .1 15.0811 $5,625,575| 5,000} £3,514,800) 4,580] $4,815,426 1,411 2,122, 633 444| $1,244,50.1 5 5,680] $2, 134, 418! 872! $1, 104, $84 | 171 i $488, 
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for Aus , 1925 Canadian E t 
| TIRES PASSENGER CARS 
ase PARTS - TRUCKS 
VEHICLE Casings Inners Solids Up to $500 | $500 to $1,0 | Over $1,009 CO JNTRIES 
No {| Value Value No. Value No. Value | No.| Value | No. ve. | Value | Value | No. | 
SR $82, B6Z 43 divv tod Me OU 7 eee re | prc eeeecelececooee! oo ok cee Austria 
Lewes 76y 72 1,346 66 112 ree ass | es | * ..Azores and Madeira Islands 
70,32 3,256 41,655 3,034 5,694 8 $50.}...... eas 000% | $6,8: 2y| abicwaesutpeodevess— Re. eee Belgium 
50 | eer Sere Bel eae ee teeee we | vinnie | Search| Ear ees| UM nena ...Bulgaria 
2, 896 391 9,023 530 1,993 20 1,560 sal | ss) . Czechoslovakia 
267,043} 12,919 112,771) 12,835) 19,848) 176) 4,281 Geer | EDP rT) oi | i Re ign: Denmark 
ere 6 178 6 |, eee trees | SR | 
11,30; 1,210 19,145 19900 | SARA Rear A} TASS ad a) ae) PNA SN Vo Nei dae Se Fialead 
140,826] 3,995 72,254 1,031 3,132 20 322 im ‘Sta ERIE Ol A RREE | le stent ts Since 
- 53,093 968 20,471 99zZ 4,155 5 272 1 $406 OMNES vas incciecab sh, OOo ty 6 ell Germany 
er Ce) Cees Ce Cee) Pree tee toe : <8 + Secvouwakues Gioraltar 
10,646 1,150 16,839 1,333 3,027 104 3,183 | Chee eho 96S baie Og Whale Wedd MER Mc woe Ne Gree:e 
, TEP Ses pe Tien Bie Saboene 2,516 Hungary 
Mart, 4 713 169 2,364 147 266 Rieti = Iceland and Facoe Islands 
93,25] 5 300 3,059 25¥ Sos onaspins encoder ene ghibe soereastis rs echevecagedd-tverbvagesscebtaretdccaredecenneib. eee oe Italy 
ee ys, ces 214 4,029 238 470 Dein atarats SRS ee 
actin | Ee) MTN Corre) St Sema nes Goon tee need .Lithua ia 
651 19 280 4 RAR el Sse bees) 3 1,241 ; a Malta, Gozo and Cyprus 
82,92. 6,223 93,759 3,834 (P| Cn ee re eee ehesseceses hf Cm Seana va - at 
ee 24,17z] 3,175 47,016) 2,428} 5,247] 210) «11, 923]......]..... 0.0. Se deedt Sees a ala 
3,362 331 6,176 LAG0) 2,951)... Jee eeansfereeee|errerereeefececedesecseee[eceersliveeseedfereeesfeccsccesbereeesesf Poland and Danzig 
14,167 448 4,484 428 929| 24 WOME cece be vovtargdtbicvacsths cational oe y See Portugal 
8,81 222 2,740 228 y | RAC! ee Serer tee ae .. Rumania 
ee F 32,372 282 5,038 440 tae... ge ee 34 14,400 pe ee 0, 
156,343 2,306 34,784 2,414 5,608 87 3,71c].-.---}e- see See ae) GU) GOO) beeeneo ero Sidciccedasdedwee eee 
57,319} 10,802) = 221,577| 8,351) 19,744 4 60 38 16,148) Sa} MOPED)... of... eof en ceeds cceovel seeseedd Sweden 
Be 6,572 4. Bee TE) ON Sepnne Aree eS cS . vee a 
oe i.) CEE COLE ERT CECE eT) eee ER Mer 3 1,218 . oe Oe CT) a. cee iai amet . turkey 
2] $2,813 412,760] 23,249 283,160} 10,84: 18,715] 2.315; 40,086)......)--ccccvcee 7,621 400 Og .. United Kingdom 
: ee 17,33. 70 531 5U CORN RCPS Peere| Boceee ses “de ‘eihdeawece, “Oo. Irish Free State 
sie sass 1,531 549 6,157 1,290 1,999 12 363 20 8,400 ee See 7). GA Yugoslavia 
| le Pe EEC eer yen reer, | Sapna Seas 13 13 2100; oz}, 400)..... 0h... 0008, 4 Go Ve United States 
mec | 1,069 1) 121 16 , | SERS Arrrre ee) Arce barre spb awdledssaveabeties Mvsnsaasgh Seandbeecse Meat oe British Henduras 
1 750} 2,011,129 1,641 37,543 1,254 3,742 Ce 8 Se eer Heri 3 iAbeseen sad hrsanedlivs sevesehnss tide inbieimuniadcc cote ‘anada 
Hoag ieee 1,505 47 784 44 76 y BB]e eee] eee eee eee Ml cw nncech. oe cccecdaans Costa Rica 
ae 7,26. 6y¥2 11,425 328 950 Pal reer eer -+| se ceccel cece ... Gautemala 
“Oe 4,564 24 631 ly 64 18 U7) Pn ees er Oorre ..Hoaduras 
ewan 2,270 16 336 14 | PPE Eee Soe, oer | Soon Gn wecawpean _. Nicaragua 
baasesd 15,824 978 15,634 762 1,469 30 | ER: Se eer Wand CR) 
ny 8,725 174 3,873 1/4 53y 60 2,0Uo}...... es Co aes .. Salvador 
et! 103,374 1,678 77,266) 8,036] 16,105} 155] 5, ua] ..... eee 
na shibas b - a.+ ean ere Rea eT Te oo ee ee ee One seed vketedableannaes ary ..«. .. «Miquelon, ete. 
ae 2,640 342 4,316 204 43; 10 37C 6 1,324 teeeees ¥ cove eees+ ee. Newtoundland 
3,172 66 551 7 Iz 5Y 1,11. ) BUSET o.oo sfeceescrcfoeescoloccecene[owcees Barbados 
23,377 133 1,527 123 330 61 1,190}. -.-.. Jee GG) Goud Gone Gonrrr) Parr mrnre See os Jamaica 
ome 6,462 164 2,004 16u 226 19 483 li 6,804 le ...... Trinidad and lobago 
pair 2,128 63 1,428 li | | RS RE: 4 tbe rs .. Other British West Indies 
1} 4,672 104,778 8,436 92,324 8,762] 15,896] 944) 32,120]......]...... il chia haan) teh KCC) CURE e) rere! ver ere! mommies suits serch Cuba 
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Automotive Production Tends Downward, But With 
No Indication of an Abrupt Slump. 
Foreign Sales Boom 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 21—The tendency in automotive production and 
sales is now definitely downward, but there is no indication of an abrupt slump. 
In a few instances the factories are still behind in meeting orders, a condition 


that is being rapidly overcome. 


On the other hand, there is virtually no over- 


stocking ef new cars anywhere, either at the factories or in the hands of dealers 
and distributors, and this is the strongest point in the whole automotive 


situation. 


The year to date has definitely es- 
tablished the wisdom of keeping pro- 
duction closely in line with sales; the 
earnings of the manufacturers have 
been high, labor has been regularly em- 
ployed, and retailers have not had to 
take losses to reduce accumulations of 
cars. Some already large factories are 
being expanded, however, and the temp- 
tation to over-produce will perhaps be 
stronger this Winter than ever before. 
It remains to be seen whether the cumu- 
lative weight of experience will be 
sufficient to overcome the desire to main- 
tain production and distribution at a 
uniformly high level. 


Used Cars Flood Market 


The used car situation is unfavorable. 
Stocks normally increase about this 
time, but the seasonal trend has been ac- 
centuated by the price cuts on closed 
cars and the exceptionally liberal time 
sales terms on which new vehicles can 
be obtained. A rigorous policy on trade- 
ins, coupled with careful reconditioning 
of the used cars, are the measures being 
taken by the better merchants among 
the dealey to keep their stocks moving 
and avoid losses. But even the soundest 
policies cannot be depended upon in the 
present situation to discount entirely the 
reaction that the price cuts on the new 
closed cars have caused. 


Foreign sales of American cars are 
booming, and there is now no doubt that 
the earlier optimistic predictions of the 
automobile men as to the volume that 
the export trade would attain will be 
fulfilled. The total for cars and trucks 
this year will be about 550,000 vehicles. 
Next year, judged by the programs 
under way, it will be about 40 per cent 
greater, and in 1927 will go over the 
1,000,000 mark. 





TOLEDO EMPLOYMENT UP 


TOLEDO, Oct. 20—Employment in 
Toledo automotive plants is still increas- 
ing, showing a gain of 325 workers in 
51 plants last week, bringing the total 
up to 27,361, as compared with 16,529 
at this time last year. Payrolls are 
now approaching the maximum point 
reached in April and May. 





May Change Chrysler 
Insurance Slightly 


Essential Issues to be Fought, 
However—Dodge Plan 
Details Given 


NEW YORK, Oct. 21—Following re- 
ceipt of information that the Ohio 
Federal Court had denied the petition 
for an interlocutory decree restraining 
Harry L. Conn, Ohio superintendent of 
insurance, from moving against the 
Chrysler-Palmetto automobile fire and 
theft insurance plan, B. E. Hutchinson, 
vice-president of the Chrysler Corp., 
declared today that minor changes in the 
operation of the plan might be made to 
adjust its details to the requirements 
exacted by state insurance commissions. 

“We certainly do not intend that the 
plan should run counter to the law,” he 
said. “But aside from possible minor 
changes Chrysler cars will continue to 
be delivered to purchasers insured. The 
fundamentals of our plan are sound and 
any adjustment necessitated by legal 
constructions need not materially alter 
our original plan.” 

Mr. Hutchinson and the office of Ca- 
bell, Ignatius & Lown, attorneys for the 
insurance litigants, declined to discuss 
the Ohio decision until an official copy 
had been received, but it is understood 
that should the decision deny categori- 
cally major legal principles which coun- 
sel have contended are fundamentally 
correct, the case will be taken to the 
Supreme Court. When the similar case 
came before the Federal Court in the 
New York district it was said that a 
decision adverse to the plan would carry 
the litigation to the Supreme Court. The 
Federal Court here still has this case 
under consideration. 


Dodge Insurance Features 


Mr. MHutchinson’s’ statement’ that 
Chrysler cars would continue to be de- 
livered to purchasers insured calls at- 
tention to the fact which promoters of 
the Dodge credit purchase plan are em- 
phasizing—that buyers of Dodge cars 


under this plan are not required to §. 
nance their purchases through the Com. 
mercial Investment Trust Co. of Ney 
York, which is now financing Dodge time 
sales, or to restrict themselves to the in- 
surance arrangement provided by the 
plan. 

On all Dodge cars sold on the partia] 
payment plan and financed by the Com. 
mercial Investment concern insurance 
will be placed under this company’s regu. 
lar insurance plan. But there is nothing 
compulsory about this and policies and 
certificates are subject to the usual 


terms of cancellation and _ return 
premium. 
The Interstate Automobile Under. 


writers Agency, 135 William Street, New 
York City, with adjusting branches 
throughout the country, writes the in. 
surance on Dodge cars sold on the time 
basis and financed by the Commercia! 
Investment concern. Marsh & Mclen- 
nan, reported to be the insurance brokers, 
acted merely as the brokers in the 
negotiations. 


332,759 Production 
Total for September 


NEW YORK, Oct. 21—Automobile 


production will reach a new high mark | 


this year, with about 4,200,000 passenger 
cars, trucks, buses and taxicabs, accoré- 


ing to Alfred Reeves, general manager | 


of the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce. The highest previous yearly 
total was 4,094,601 in 1923. 
September production in the Unite 
States and Canada was 332,759, or 
272,396 passenger cars and 63,363 trucks, 


of which 272,396 passenger cars ani f 


60,363 trucks were produced in th 


United States and 10,360 passenger cals 
in Canada. Th f 
September figures brought United State > 


and 2,480 trucks 


and Canadian production for the fir 


nine months of 1925 to 3,165,942 or 92. F 


659 less than the total for 1923. 1 
reach 4,200,000 for 1925 production du- 


ing the last quarter must average 3: F 


553 per month. 


September truck production was W 
highest for any month this year, shor 
ing a 26 per cent gain over April and’ 
60 per cent increase over August. Tot# 
passenger car production showed 4 bi 
gain from the August figure of 221,7, 


but was well below the high mark ” § 


391,302 for April. 
In September 1924, 263,528 passenge’ 


cars and 31,960 trucks were produced" F 
In com & 
paring the prospect of a 1:25 total oF 
put of 4,200,000 motor vehicles with the Fe 
previous yearly high of 4,094,601 in § 
it is significant that the September #”F ,, 


the United States and Canada. 


of 332,759 this year is 719 higher 
the September total in 1925. 
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G.M.C. Reported 
Buying Vauxhall 


Cables State Negotiations Are 
Complete for Submission of 
Plan to Stockholders 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 21—According 
to cabled reports from London, negotia- 
tions by the General Motors Corp., of 
Detroit, for control of Vauxhall Motors, 
Ltd., a British concern, reported yester- 
day, were said to be completed. Under 
the agreement, the American company 
would obtain control of the English con- 
cern, and furnish it £300,000 new capital. 
If the agreement is approved by Vauxhall 
shareholders, each will receive 6 per cent 
preference shares and fourteen shillings 
cash for each two existing shares of nom- 
inal value of ten shillings. Thus, £300,000 
of existing Vauxhall capital would be- 
come 6 per cent preference, and new 
ordinary capital for an equal amount 
would be created, to rank behind it. 


Vauxhall Stock Rises 


Ordinary shares of Vauxhall rose 
sharply in London on the report. Net 
profits for the last two years were 
£50,000. The company was formed in 
1914, with an issued capital of £600,000. 
It incurred heavy losses in 1921 and 
1922, and in June last year the capital 
was reduced to £300,000 by writing off, 
as loss, ten shillings from each original 
pound sterling. Last week, the company 
issued £155,990 of 7 per cent debenture 
stock to pay a bank draft. The announce- 
ment of the negotiations was made te 
stockholders in a circular signed by 
Thomas Mackenzie, secretary of the 
company. 

Like most British companies, Vaux- 
hall, Ltd., turns out a rather extensive 
line of cars. It comprises a 14 hp. 
dcylinder model, with L-head engine; 
a 22 hp. 4-cylinder model, with valve-in- 
head engine; a 23 hp. 4-cylinder model, 
with valve-in-head engine; and a 24 hp. 
‘cylinder model, with single sleeve en- 
gine, the last mentioned being a recent 
addition, The horse power ratings given 
in the above are based on the Royal 
Automobile Club or N.A.C.C. formula. 





Sloan Confirms Report 


NEW YORK, Oct. 21— Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., president of General Motors 
Arp., today confirmed reports from Lon- 
don that arrangements were under way 
whereby General Motors might become 
financially interested in Vauxhall Motors, 
va — cable reports are that direc. 
neal the British company have unani- 
' Sly recommended acceptance of the 





British Automobile Co. 


Seeks to Sell to U. S. 


yp HILADELPHIA, Oct. 22—The Ash- 
hgineering Co., Ltd., of Birming- 


* Evans 11-16 hp. car, is desirous of 


disposing of the sales and manufactur- 
ing rights for this car to an American 
company, according to correspondence 
just received here from J. Ashton Evans, 
director of the company. 

The car carries a 4-cylinder engine 
with a 66 mm. bore and 110 mm. stroke. 
Its wheelbase is 96 in. and its track 48 
in. It was brought out first in 1919 and 
is said to have sold well both in Great 
Britain and in the British Colonies. It 
has won gold medal awards in a number 
of British motor events, including a Lon- 
don-to-Manchester trial, a Birmingham- 
to-Holyhead 24-hour trial, and the Vesy 
Cup trial. 


Seaman Body Adds 
to Milwaukee Plant 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Oct. 20—An in- 
crease in Nash production will soon re- 
sult from the addition of a new five-story 
building by the Seaman Body Corp., 
directly adjoining the present factory. 

This building is 100 by 400 feet and 
the first floor will be occupied by the 
metal pressing department with large 
overhead cranes. The truck and track 
routing system in the present plant will 
be extended through the new building. 

According to officials of the corpora- 
tion, production of Nash and Ajax bodies 
at the Seaman plant has increased more 
than 100 per cent in the last five months. 
Present daily schedule is 450 bodies, 
compared with 200 daily in March. The 
new building’s facilities will make in- 
crease of this number to more than 600 
daily possible. 


Order of Sale Foreruns 
Reorganization of Firm 


SPRINGFIELD, O., Oct. 22—Order of 
sale was recently granted by Judge F. M. 
Krapp here in the case of the Bankers 
Trust Co. of New York against the Kelly- 
Springfield Motor Truck Co. in Common 
Pleas Court. Receiver P. A. Lewis was 
directed to offer the property for sale 
Nov. 23, at 2 p. m., at the factory. This 
step is incident to the sale and reorgani- 
zation of the company upon a sound basis 
by Eastern men. It is stated that the 
company has three prospective buyers. 
The claims total $2,600,000. The plant 
and equipment are appraised at $1,800,- 
000. The company makes heavy-duty 
motor trucks and has good prospects, it 
is stated. 


Nash Has New Finance 
Plan With Trust Company 


KENOSHA, WIS., Oct. 22—Nash 
Motors Co. has concluded a new ar- 
rangement with the Commercial Invest- 
ment Trust Co. of New York for the 
financing of Nash sales. The plan is 
said to mean lower rates than were 
formerly available. It is understood 
that the terms are approximately the 
same as under the Dodge agreement 
with the trust company, calling for 8 
per cent on the unpaid balance with fire 
and theft insurance at about 80 per cent 
of the local conference insurance rates. 
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Business in Brief 


Written exclusively for AUTOMO- 
TIVE INDUSTRIES by the Guaranty 
Trust Co., second largest bank in 
America. 

NEW YORK, Oct. 21—The moderate 
expansion of business activity con- 
tinues. Retail trade was slightly re- 
tarded by weather irregularities in 
some sections last week, but reports 
from basic industrial concerns were 
distinctly cheerful. Commodity prices, 
in general, advanced slightly after 
several weeks of pronounced decline. 





CAR LOADINGS 

Car loadings in the week ended Oc- 
tober 3 numbered 1,112,463, as com- 
pared with 1,120,645 in the preceding 
week, and 1,077,006 in the correspond- 
ing period last year. Freight traffic of 
Class 1 railroads in August amounted 
to 41,723,156,000 net ton-miles, the 
largest August total on record, ex- 
cept that for 1920. 

SEPTEMBER EXPORTS AND 
IMPORTS 

Exports of merchandise in Septem- 
ber, according to the preliminary re- 
port, were valued at $422,000,000, com- 
pared with $380,000,000 in August, and 
$427,000,000 in September last year 
The import total of $349,000,000 com- 
pares with $340¢,000,000 in the preceding 
month, and $287,000,000 a year ago. 
The export balance was only $73,000,- 
000, or about half as large as that for 
September, 1924. 

BUILDING CONTRACTS 

Building contracts awarded last 
month in thirty-six Eastern States, 
according to the F. W. Dodge Corp., 
amounted to $548,216,700. This marks 
about the usual 7 per cent seasonal 
decline from the record figure for 
August. It is 59 per cent larger than 
the total of a year ago. 

BANK DEBITS 

Bank debits to individual accounts 
reported by the Federal Reserve Board 
for the week ended October 14 were 21 
per cent smaller than the total for the 
preceding week, but 13 per cent larger 
than a year earlier. 

FISHER’S INDEX 

Fisher’s index of wholesale com- 
modity prices stood at 156.5 last week, 
as aguinst 156.1 in the preceding week 


and 159.0 four weeks earlier. Last 
week’s advance followed three succes- 
sive marked declines. 


FEDERAL RESERVE STATEMENT 

Bills and securities held by the 
Federal Reserve bank increased $10,- 
500,000 during the week ended October 
14, the chief factor being a gain of 
$12,100,000 in Government securities. 
Note circulation increased $14,400,000, 
deposits $5,100,000 and reserves $7,300, - 
000. The reserve ratio declined fiom 
41.8 to 71.7 per cent. 

MONEY 

Money rates were not changed last 
week. Call loan rates ranged from 
4% to 5% per cent, time loan rates 
from 4% to 5 per cent, and commercial 
paper rates from 4% to 4% per cent. 
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Automotive Outlook 


for 1925-26 Good 


Believes Saturation Point Dis- 
tant, But May Come 
Unexpectedly 


CLEVELAND, O., Oct. 20—Trade in 
the automotive field will remain normal 
throughout 1925 and the major portion 
of 1926, with the present Autumn and 
coming holiday business unusually good. 
That is the prediction of Colonel Leonard 
P. Ayres, vice president of the Cleveland 
Trust Co., well known as an economist 
and foreeaster of general business con- 
ditions. The prediction is contained in 
the banking company’s mid-month bulle- 
tin for October, made public today. 

“What about the much-discussed sat- 
uration point?” the bulletin asks, and 
answers: 

“This point will be reached when there 
are so many automobiles in use that an 
equilibrium has been established between 
the number of motor cars operated and 
the number of individuals in the popu- 
lation. When that time comes, the num- 
ber of new cars that can be sold each 
year will be determined by the demand 
for replacements, the export markets, 
and steady but slow increase called for 
by the growth of population. 

“The common assumption has been 
that when, and if, a condition of satura- 
tion eventually arrived, it would come 
gradually over a series of years and give 
plain warning of its approach. 


Saturation Point May Come Suddenly 

“But the corresponding point in rail- 
road building came about without warn- 
ing. Beginning almost a century ago, 
railroad mileage increased with almost 
unchecked rapidity except for short per- 
iods during the Civil War, the depres- 
sion of the seventies, and the depression 
of 1884 until 1893. It appeared suddenly 
to have reached a real saturation point 
at that time, and for twenty years, or 
until the advent of the automobile, its 
relationship to the population changed 
but little. 

“The increasing use of the automobile 
has received no important check in its 
upward course, but the probabilities are 
that when the saturation point is ap- 
proached it will make its advent known 
as suddenly and with as little warning 


(Continued on page 723) 


A. O. Smith Corp. to 
Reduce Preferred Stock 


MILWAUKEE, Oct. 19—Substantial 
improvement in the earnings and finan- 
cial position of the A. O. Smith Corp., 
manufacturers of automobile frames and 
axle housings, is shown in the report of 
operations for the year ended July 31, 
just issued. 

The new balance sheet discloses as- 
sets of close to $20,000,000, including 
current and working assets of $7,710,834, 
and plant assets of $8,757,437. Current 


and accrued liabilities aggregate $2,842,- 
277. 

In the year, the company earned 
$1,710,228. After payment of $312,000 
bond interest and setting up a reserve of 
$246,274 for Federal and State income 
taxes, net earnings were $1,152,014. A 
surplus of $683,601 remained after pay- 
ing out $144,049 in dividends on the pre- 
ferred, and $125,000 on the common, and 
providing for the retirement of $199,363 
of senior stock. Profits available for the 
common were equivalent to $8 a share, or 
more than six times the $1.25 dividends 
paid on that issue. 

The latest statement emphasizes the 
exceptionally strong position of the pre- 
ferred shares. There is a little less than 
$2,000,000 of this stock outstanding, and 
the company is about to retire $140,000 
of it, which will reduce the issue to 
around $1,860,000. Approximately $480 
of tangible assets are behind each $100 
preferred and the 7 per cent dividend 
was earned eight times. The issue is 
callable at 110. The balance sheet shows 
a book value of $70 per share on the 
common. 


Motor Car-Loading 
for 1924 Announced 


DETROIT, Oct. 19—Widespread use 
of the railroads by the automobile man- 
ufacturers is indicated in the figure of 
734,730 carloads of cars and parts in 
1924 as given in the National Interstate 
Commerce Report made public by James 
S. Marvin, chairman of the Conference 
of the Automobile Traffic Managers 
which met here last week. 

A significant feature of the report is 
that Western and Southern lines had a 
large volume of business, as well as 
those roads in the territory of the auto- 
mobile factories. 

While the figure of 734,000 represents 
the original carloads, this becomes multi- 
plied as different railroads handle the 
car so that the sum total of carloads 
hauled by the different roads is 1,844,534. 
The figure of 734,000 carloads of freight 
originated represents only automobiles, 
motor trucks, chassis, bodies, wheels and 
parts (except tires and chains.) It does 
not include gasoline, road building ma- 
terial, and other automotive freight. Not 
all these items have been classified by 
the I. C. C. but the total is estimated 
by the Traffic Conference to be 2,631,690 
original carloads, or nearly four times the 
amount of freight going from the fac- 
tories in complete vehicles and parts. . 





FORD PAYS U. S. FOR SHIPS 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 21.—A check for 
$1,522,450 was lately received by the 
United States Shipping Board from 
Henry Ford. In payment for his pur- 
chase of the 199 old ships bought for 
scrapping purposes, the check today 
completes the automobile manufacturer’s 
payment of the full $1,952,470 purchase 
price, 
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Commercial Aviation 
Now on Sound Basis 


Conservative Business Men Re. 
lease Capital for Develop- 
ment—S. A. E. Topics 

LOS ANGELES, Oct. 19—With eon. 
servative business men now releasing 
capital for the development of commer. 
cial aviation on a soundly financed and 
efficiently managed basis, the economic 
values and profit possibilities in air 
transportation will soon be demonstrated 
for the first time, declared D. W. Doug. 
las, president of the Douglas Airplane 
Co., of Santa Monica, recently in the 
principal address at the opening Fall 
meeting of the Southern California see. 
tion, Society of Automotive Engineers. 
The meeting, which was held in the Army 
Club Rooms at Clover Field, was devoted 
entirely to a study of the progress of 
military and commercial aviation and it 
drew a large attendance. 

“The shoestring days are over,” said 
Mr. Douglas, “and we are finally to see 
the future of commercial aviation deter. 
mined. Commercial aviation will be 
placed on a strictly business basis, fi- 
nanced, directed and managed by busines: 
minds who will either make it a profitable 
field of business endeavor, and a profit. 
able object of public patronage, or will 
abandon it as unproductive of reasonable 
net returns on the investment required, 
after a thorough test. I am confident 
that commercial aviation will be emphat- 
ically proven as meeting an economic 
need, and will yield, under proper man- 
agement, satisfactory profits to the com- 
panies engaged in air freight and pas- 
senger transportation.” 

At the next meeting of the Southern 
California section on November 6, the 
discussions will center around the sub- 


ject, “Road Construction and Destruc fF 


tion,” and “Gasoline” will be the subject 
at the December meeting. 


Monroe Mfg. Co.’s Fire 





Does Not Hurt Outpu | 


MONROE, MICH., Oct. 20—Produ 
tion in the heater division of the Monro 
Auto Equipment Manufacturing ©. 
part of whose plant was completely gut 
ted by fire a week ago Saturday, has nv’ 
been affected, C. S. McIntyre, preside 
of the company, said today. 


The fire destroyed the pump plan: f 


making it necessary for the company ! 
rebuild. Plans have been made } 
President McIntyre which call for ‘ 
larger plant and one which will be able! 
exceed the output of the one destroyed. 





LONG-HAUL DELIVERY SERVICE 
NEW YORK, Oct. 19—Among the firs 


of the large Eastern firms to recogni! F 


the possibilities of the Dixie High! 
is the Aquazone Corp. of New Yo 


which plans to inaugurate this Fall wh F 
is claimed to be the first long-haul mol” F 


delivery service between New York # 
Florida. 
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Automobile Sheets 
Advance Sharply 
American Sheet and Tinplate 


Co. Quotes $3 a Ton Increase 
—Steel Stocks 





NEW YORK, Oct. 21—The American 
Sheet and Tin Plate Co. has advanced 
prices of automobile sheets $3 a ton to 
440 cents a pound. This advance fol- 
lows increases made in galvanized and 
blue annealed sheets last week. Inde- 
pendent sheet makers have also advanced 
automobile sheets, and one large indepen- 
dent is now quoting black galvanized 
and blue annealed $2 a ton higher than 
the leading interest. In mill quarters in 
Pittsburgh today, it was declared that 
October would be the heaviest month in 
many. 

Automobile companies, in anticipation 
of the advance, bought heavily in 1,000- 
ton lots and more, and mills are now 
well-booked on this grade. An advance 
in black sheets for the first quarter is 
predicted. One mill has booked more 
than 10,000 tons of blue annealed in one 
week, 

Manipulation of Steel Stocks 


Long-sighted steel consumers have 
been scanning closely reports of the re- 
cent stock market boom, with a view to 
detecting, if possible, indications of “in- 
side” support of the upward manipula- 
tion of steel company stocks. To all 
outward appearances, the sensational 
rise of stock market prices, followed by 
almost as sensational declines, resulted 
from nothing more than purely specula- 
tive activity. Announcement that Secre- 
tary Mellon would advocate reduction of 
the surtax rate to a maximum of 20 per 
cent and the roseate accounts of the Lo- 
carno conference furnished plausible 
props. 

While stock of the leading steel inter- 
est played a prominent role in the pyro- 
technical display in Wall Street, there 
Is no evidence that individuals or pools 
who claim to be privy to every turn in 
the corporation’s fortunes, and who let 
it he understood that they base their com- 
mitments on steel market conditions rath- 
er than on those of the stock market, 
yr conspicuously active on the bull 
side, 

Pig Iron Quiet and Firm 


Pig Iron—A 50 per cent advance in 
the price of blast furnace coke, as the 
tesult of the anthracite strike, is not 
without its effect on the pig iron market. 
uxtremely quiet as it is, prices rule firm 
a East and slightly higher in Chi- 
} luminum—Germany has begun to 
‘en aluminum to England. Lack of home 
ane 18 probably responsible for this 

hdition. The market here remains 
— at the previous level, with sec- 
: werd metal virtually unobtainable. The 
Po amtery industry hopes for a greatly 
re ased outlet to the aeroplane indus- 

Y, the Ford machine calling for 1,600 











- HUDSON ANNOUNCES 
PRICE REDUCTIONS 


DETROIT, Oct. 20—The Hudson 
Motor Car Co. announces price re- 
ductions for Hudson and Essex 
automobiles as follows: 








Present Former 

Type Price Price 

Fssex Coach $765 $795 
Hudson Coach 1,165 1,195 
Hudson Brougham 1,450 1,495 

| Hudson Sedan 1,650 1,695 














pounds of aluminum and aluminum 
alloys. 

Copper—F resh demand for automotive 
brasses, etc., is light. The copper mar- 
ket continues easy, chiefly due to large 
production in other countries. , 


Tin-—Producers in the Far East are 
reaping tremendous profits at present 
market prices. The production cost of 
Banka tin is less than 17 cents per pound. 
The average profit made by the Dutch 
Government, which controls the Banka 
mines, was 225 per cent last year. 


Lead—Failure of Australia to con- 
tribute to the world’s lead supply, largely 
because of untoward labor and shipping 
conditions, is chiefly responsible for the 
tight fit between supply and demand 
which is felt in all markets. Very firm. 


Zinc—Good demand for galvanizers 
continues to support relatively high mar- 
ket prices. 


J. J. Plath, Prominent 


Automotive Man, Dies 
DETROIT, Oct. 19—Word has been 
received at the Chrysler Motor Corp. 
offices of the death in Miami, Fla., of J. 
J. Plath, Chrysler distributor at that 
place. Death was due to pneumonia. Mr. 
Plath was formerly director of sales, 
Maxwell Motor Sales Corp., and up to 
July 1 was director of sales of the Chrys- 
ler Motor Corp. He resigned that posi- 
tion in order to enter the distributor field. 
Mr. Plath was born in Detroit, and was 
one of the most popular men connected 
with the automotive industry in that part 
of the. country. He is survived by a 
widow. 





DURA CO. TO BUILD 


TOLEDO, Oct. 20—The Dura Co., 
manufacturer of window regulators and 
other equipment for motor cars, has pur- 
chased a six acre tract near the Michigan 
Central Railroad and Dixie Highway and 
will build a new $300,000 plant in the 
Spring, according to announcement of 
President H. C. Buggie. 


The new site has a frontage of 1,400 
feet on the Michigan Central line and is 
also bounded by Matzinger and DeVilbiss 
Roads. 

The new plant will add about 50 per 
cent to the space available for manu- 
facturing and permit using about 200 
more employees. 
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Ford Production 
Figures Announced 


At Same Time, October Increase 


to 200,000 Cars Forecast. 
Engineering Problems 


DETROIT, Oct. 21—The Ford Motor 
Co. on Friday reached a daily domestic 
production of 8,135 passenger cars and 
trucks. Before the end of the month the 
company hopes to establish a daily output 
of 8,500 passenger cars and trucks. This 
does not include the output of foreign 
plants, which are turning out the im- 
proved models at the rate of 350 a day. 


In the last few weeks the company has 
been shipping, through its branches, up- 
wards of 7,000 cars and trucks a day, to 
dealers, this number increasing daily un- 
til the record production was reached 
Friday. Production for this month, it 
was said by executives of the company, 
will be approximately 200,000 and may 
help to establish a new high record for 
the industry. 


Aside from the engineering work, 
which was started months ago, the task 
of producing the new cars involved the 
making of tools for 8,291 new operations, 
requiring upwards of three million hours 
of work by tool-makers, the complete 
changes of whole departments, installa- 
tion of 1,074 new machines in the High- 
land Park and River Rouge plants, and 
other manufacturing units. It also re- 
quired the designing and making of 903 
different tools totaling approximately 75,- 
000 pieces. 





Overland Canadian Sales 
Show Large Increase 


TORONTO, ONT., Oct. 20—Sales of 
Overland and Willys-Knight cars in the 
Dominion this year, before the end of 
July, had exceeded the entire total for 
1924, according to information received 
by Florian Leduc, of the Willys-Overland 
Sales Co., Ltd., of Montreal. In Septem- 
ber, Overland sales showed a 172 per 
cent increase over the corresponding 
month a year ago. In July they were 
124 per cent over July of last year, while 
August sales show an 80 per cent in- 
crease over the corresponding month in 
1924. The total sales for the third quar- 
ter of 1925 have been brought to a point 
considerably more than double the sales 
made during the third quarter of last 
year. Judging from orders on file and 
the interest in the field, generally, a 
continuance of this high rate of increase 
is assured for the present month. 





NEW AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 


CHICAGO, Oct. 20—The Stewart- 
Warner Corp. has introduced to the trade 
six new automobile accessories. They 
include a rail type heater, which gives 
the company a complete line of heaters, 
radiator condenser, new type spotlight, 
carburetor and shock absorber for Fords 
and “police special’ motorcycle speed- 
meter. 
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Tri-Company Merger 
Nears Completion 


American Car and Foundry 
Conforms Plans to Cali- 
fornia Laws 


OAKLAND, CAL., Oct. 21—Announce- 
ment is made by officials of the American 
Gar and Foundry Co. of New York, and 
the Fageol Motors Co., here, that plans 
for the organization of the subsidiary 
company which is to operate the Fageol 
Motors Co. and Hall-Scott Motors, Inc., 
of Berkeley, Cal., have been revamped 
so as to avoid conflict with the State 
corporation laws of California. The set- 
up originally proposed by the American 
Car and Foundry Co. was found to be im- 
possible under these laws, and Frank 
Fageol, vice president, has been in the 
East in conferences with officials of 
American Car to rearrange this plan. 


According to the same statement, the 
new proposition, which accomplishes the 
merger of Fageol Motors Co., Hall-Scott 
Motors, Inc., and the American Car and 
Foundry Co., will be presented to the 
stockholders of the Fageol concern be- 
tween October 20 and 30. The Hall-Scott 
business and plant has been purchased 
by the American Car and Foundry Co 
at a price, which, while not made public, 
is reliably reported to have been about 
$5,000,000, but the Fageol sale has to 
be confirmed by a 70 per cent vote of 
the stockholders. 


Sparks-Withington Will ) 
Hold Meeting Nov. 10 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 19—Stockholders 
of the Sparks-Withington Co., manufac- 
turer of automobile horns, have been no- 
tified that a meeting will be held here 
November 10, to obtain approval of the 
plan to increase capital stock and to give 
stockholders four shares of the new 
stock for each one share they now hold. 


President P. H. Withington of the 
company, announced that it is planned to 
list the stock on the New York Curb and 
ultimately to put it on the boards of the 
New York Stock Exchange. This would 
be done, he said, to give the comnany a 
much wider, more active and stable mar- 
ket for the stock. In addition, the direc- 
tors of the company feel that the com- 
pany’s position in the automotive field 
and the degree of business success which 
it has attained justify the listing of its 
shares along with other companies of 
National prominence and importance. 


These announcements were made in a 
letter to stockholders which was mailed 
from company last Thursday. Although 
the letter gives no indication as to what 
the future dividend policy will be, it is 
stated that the new stock will be placed 
on a $2 annual basis. 


Under plans that will be placed before 
stockholders at their meeting, the capital 
stock will be increased from 60,000 shares 


to 200,000 shares of no par common stock. 
As there are 37,320 shares outstanding 
now, after the distribution there- would 
be 149,280 outstanding, leaving 50,000 
shares in the treasury. 





Pierce-Arrow Report 


Shows Large Sales 


BUFFALO, Oct. 19—President Myron 
E. Forbes, of the Pierce-Arrow Motor 
Car Co. issued a report today on the sales 
of the company for the first nine months 
of 1925. The total increase in passenger 
car shipments was 146 per cent. The 
third quarter of the year marked the 
shipment of passenger car units repre- 
senting an increase of 91 per cent over 
shipments during the same period of 1924, 


The report on truck shipments for the 
third quarter shows an incréase of 86 
per cent over the corresponding quarter 
of 1924, and the motor bus business has 
increased 128 per cent over last year’s 
third quarter business. 


Moskovics Announces 
Dingley’s Appointment 


INDIANAPOLIS, Oct. 20—Fredrick 
E. Moskovics, president, Stutz Motor Car 
Co. of America, Inc., announces the ap- 
pointment of Bert Dingley as service 
manager of the Stutz organization. Mr. 
Dingley was internationally known as a 
racing driver from 1904 to 1914. He held 
many European and American champion- 
ships, and was one of the leading drivers 
in the days of the Gordon-Bennett and 
Vanderbilt races. 


Mr. Moskovies says it was more than 
twenty years ago when Mr. Dingley be- 
gan giving service on automobiles, and 
that his success as a racing driver was 
largely due to his intimate knowledge 
of car construction and operation. His 
experience in building cars from the days 
of the old Pope-Toledo, Chalmers, Sim- 
plex and Thomas-Detroit was supple- 
mented by production experience during 
the World War in the Bureau of Aircraft 
at the time of Liberty engine production. 
He has had charge of body and chassis 
building instruction, painting and testing 
in some of the leading automobile plants. 





Continental Motors’ 
Sales Show Increase 


DETROIT, Oct. 19—September busi- 
ness of Continental Motors Corp., Pres- 
ident R. W. Judson said today was 46 per 
cent better than September, 1924. This 
included the motors shipped to manufac- 
turers engaged in turning out fours, sixes 
and eights. 


Up to and including October 15, busi- 
ness was approximately 61 per cent 
greater than for the same period a year 
ago. Prospects for the rest of the month 
equalling this rate were declared to be 
good. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 


— 





E. |. duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc.— 
Irenee duPont, president, said on sailing for 
Europe that the company would probably 
continue the regular dividend of $8 per share, 
and add extras as General Motors declares 


extras. He said General Motors was in ex. 
cellent condition to pay an extra dividend of 
about $3, having $130,000,000, at least, in 
cash. The duPont concern had _ between 


$14,000,000 and $15,000,000 cash in bank, and 
the year’s earnings, exclusive of G. My. 
holdings, should be about $18 per share, and 





earnings from both sources about $27 per 
share. 
American Bosch Magneto Corp.—This 


corporation estimates September earnings 
as $60,000 after interest and depreciation, 
approximately the same as July and August 
earnings combined. Third quarter net profits 
are expected to be nearly $121,000, against 
a loss of $51,000 in the same period of 
1924, and equaling $2.60 per share for the 
first nine months of 1925. 

Earnings of at least $200,000 from radio 
business are anticipated in the final quarter, 
bringing the year’s net to more than $500,- 
000, against $107,626 for 1924. 





The New York Stock Exchange com- 
mittee on securities has ruled that trans- 
actions in this company’s capital stock 
should be ex-rights October 23; that rights 
might be dealt in, when issued, on and 
after October 15 and that transactions in 
rights must be settled November 2. 





Eaton Axle & Spring Co.—For the nine 
months ended September 30, this company 
reports net profit of $605,641, after expenses, 


interest, etc., but before Federal taxes, 
equal to $2.64 per share on 229,500 out- 
standing common, and comparing with 


$212,309, or 92 cents per share, in the same 
period of 1924. Third quarter net profit 
was $200,066, or 87 cents per share, against 
$252,381 or $1.09 per share in the second 
quarter and a $35,153 deficit in the third 
quarter last year. 





Hayes Wheel Co.—This company will soon 
authorize retirement of the entire out 
standing issue of first mortgage gold bonds, 
amounting to $574,000 of an_ issue of 
$1,750,000. This will leave the company 
free of funded debt, with $1,838,200 of 7% 
per cent preferred stock and 197,044 shares 
of common as the sole outstanding capital 
liability. 





Indian Motorcycle Co.—For the year ended 
August 31, this company reports net income 
of $201,913, equivalent, after preferred div: 
idends to $1.45 per share on 100,000 n° 
par common, comparing with $88,012, ” 
18 cents per share, in the previous year 
Sales were $4,283,247, against $3,737,782 i 
the same period last year. 





Gabriel Snubber Manufacturing Co—T* 
company reports, for the quarter e 
September 30, net profits of $317,058, afte 
depreciation, Federal taxes, etc., equal 
$1.58 per share on combined 198,000 —_ 
of class A and 2,000 of B common. For af 
nine months ended September 20, net profi 
were approximately $1,100,000, or $5.50 
share on combined A and BP stocks. 
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Paris Dispute Over 
Car Show Impending 





Government Decorative Arts 


Exhibit Would Oust 
1926 Car Show 


S, Oct. 8 (by mail)—There will 
Reng paeton A show in the French 
capital this year, for the trade delayed 
getting an option on the Grand Palais 
and then hesitated so long over the other 
available buildings that it became too 
late to make a united effort. Having real- 
jzed that an annual show helps to boost 
sales, individual dealers are now prepar- 
ing their showrooms for a display and a 
general appeal to the buying public. 

There will be no new models, for en- 
gineering departments have decided, be- 
cause of the absence of the Salon, to hold 
back their new types. 

The St. Didier Garage, French distrib- 
utors for Chrysler, will take advantage 
of this period to inaugurate their 8,000,- 
000 franc show room, which is said to 
be the largest and most elaborate in the 
world, 

Car Salon Demands Priority 

Now it appears that the 1926 show is 
also in danger, as the Government deco- 
rative arts exhibition, which is at present 
interfering with the 1926 show, has ap- 
plied to the Government to be allowed 
to reopen next year in the Grand Palais. 
As a concession, it is proposed that the 
automobile show be admitted as part of 
the exhibition, but this is an arrange- 
ment which fails to please the automo- 
bile industry. It is claimed that, by 
reason of the importance of both home 
and export business and the number of 
men employed, the automobile industry 
ought to be allowed priority in the use 
of the Grand Palais next October. <A 
keen fight between the two elements is 
foreseen. While other exhibition halls 
are available, they do not possess the 
advantage of the central location en- 
joyed by the Grand Palais. 








Allowance of 1214 % 
Depreciation in Car Tax 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 22—An allow- 
ance of 12% per cent a year for the ex- 
haustion, wear and tear of trucks and 
automobiles used for business purposes 
has been ruled reasonable in figuring in- 
come taxes by the United States Board of 
Tax Appeals in a decision just made 
public here, 

The ruling was made in the case of 
Yost and Herrell, local lumber mer- 
chants, who had made deductions for de- 
Preciation of trucks and automobiles 
Which had been challenged by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. 





New Dagmar 1926 Model 
HAGERSTOWN, MD., Oct. 19—The 
M. P. Moller Motor Car Co. has just 
brought out a 1926 model of the Dagmar 
The new six-cylinder Dagmar is 


mounted on a 120 in. wheelbase and uses 
a Lycoming “S” engine of 3% in. bore 
and 4% in. stroke. A Willys-Morrow 
gearset and Salisbury front and rear 


* axles are used. Service brakes operate 


on the rear wheels and the emergency 
on the transmission with hydraulic four- 
wheel brakes optional at extra cost. The 
steering gear is a Ross and the new mod- 
els are fitted with 32 x 6.20 balloon tires. 
Prices are unchanged. 





Automotive Outlook 
for 1925-6 Good 


(Continued from page 718) 


as did that of the railroads thirty years 
ago.” 

Discussing the relationship between 
motor output and stock values, Col. 
Ayres declares: 

“On the stock exchange, motor stocks 
have been leading the present bull mar- 
ket. It seems quite natural that large 
outputs, high profits and advancing se- 
curity values should go together, but a 
study of the past records of the motor 
companies shows that there is no very 
close relationship between production and 
security prices.” 

The bulletin points out that “funda- 
mental factors of continued normal busi- 
ness still are in generally good balance,” 
and concludes with the statement that 
“higher prices for automobiles and a few 
other products are being discussed in the 
trade.” 


Taxicab Insurance 
Plan is Approved 


NEW YORK, Oct. 20—James A 
Beha, State superintendent of insurance, 
has approved the plan of the Amalga- 
mated Mutual Automobile Co. to offer 
taxicab insurance policies at a premium 
of $288 per year for operation in Greater 
New York, equivalent to $6 per month 
less than the prevailing rate, but he 
specifies that the number of policies 
must be limited for the present to 1200 
per month. 


Change to Molybdenum 
Bearings is Made 


PLAINFIELD, CONN., Oct. 17— 
Standard Steel and Bearings, Inc., which 
has been using chrome steel balls in its 
bearings in the past, has changed to 
balls of forged chrome molybdenum steel 
for balls of 1 in. diameter and larger. 
Molybdenum steel is practically a war- 
time development. It was applied in the 
manufacture of armor-plate because it 
gives a plate of greater strength and 
toughness and makes use of an alloying 
element that can be produced in sufficient 
quantity in this country and can be in- 
troduced into the steel in the pure state. 
In the balls of ball bearings, molybdenum 
steel is said to give greater load-carrying 
capacity and greater durability. 
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Parts and Accessory 
Business Flourishes 


Exceeds August Figures, But 
Seasonal Slackening is 
Anticipated 





NEW YORK, Oct. 22—The automotive 
parts and accessory business enjoyed a 
good month in September, according to 
reports at hand. It had been anticipated 
that Fall business would be materially in 
excess of last year, although it was fore- 
cast, at the same time, that there would 
be a decline in October, in anticipation of 
the usual slackened demand in the cold 
months. The aggregate volume of ship- 
ments to customers by a large group of 
members of the Motor and Accessory 
Manufacturers Association in September 
showed a gain over August, equalled 
June, and was ahead of all months of the 
year except April, May and July. 

The M. & A. M. A. business bulletin 
for October, which has just made its 
appearance, gives aggregate shipments 
of reporting members at an index figure 
of 158, compared with 153 in August. 
The index base taken is 100 for January, 
1925. 

Replacement Parts Decline 


Shipments of original equipment to 
car and truck manufacturers in Septem- 
ber were 79 per cent over January, as 
compared with 61 per cent in August. 
Replacement parts shipments to the trade 
declined to the January level of 100 per 
cent, as compared with 30 per cent above 
in August. Shipments of accessories 
were 55 per cent over January, as com- 
pared with 49 per cent in August, and 
business in garage machinery and tools 
aggregated 23 per cent over January, as 
compared with 13 per cent for August. 

A sizeable part of the September gain 
in original equipment business was due to 
the large increase in closed ear produc- 
tion. 

M. & A. M. A. members’ plants oper- 
ated in September at an average of 78 
per cent of capacity. 

Automotive equipment jobbers  re- 
ported to the M. & A. M. A. gains in sales 
in September over the same month last 
year in all territories in the United 
States and Canada, except Pennsylvania, 
adversely affected by the anthracite coal 
strike, and California. In nearly all see- 
tions, the jobbers’ September business 
was larger than in August. 





G.M.A.C. Credit Figures 


NEW YORK, Oct. 22—From January, 
1919, when the company was formed, te 
Oct. 8 this year, General Motors Accep- 
tance Corp. extended $1,000,105,782 in 
credit to finance wholesale distribution 
and retail sales of new General Motors 
products. The loss on all classes of paper 
from beginning to Aug. 31 this year 
amounted to $1,299,207, or .0135 per cent 
of the volume transacted. 

Preliminary figures for foreign busi- 
ness this year to Oct. 8 show $190,000,113 
credit extended. 
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Scout Idea Durant 


Can Control G.M.C. 


Acquisition of 51 Per Cent De- 
clared Impossible—Durant’s 
Recent Activities 





NEW YORK, Oct. 19—Out of the re- 
cent advance in General Motors stock on 
the New York Exchange from a low for 
the year of 64% to a high on Oct. 17 of 
137 has risen the report that William C. 
Durant is struggling with the Morgan- 
du Pont interests to regain control of the 
General Motors Corp. In the Street it 
is said that Durant and some other 
wealthy operators believed to be associ- 
ated with him have been steady buyers of 
General Motors for at least six months, 
with the single purpose of winning back 
the control Durant lost in 1920. 

At the General Motors offices today the 
idea that Durant could possibly accomp- 
lish his alleged purpose in the open mar- 
ket was scouted as absurd, and two points 
were emphasized—that there were at 
least 60,000 stockholders who could not 
be persuaded to relinquish their holdings 
unless the price was pushed far above 
even the high of last Saturday, and that 
it was Durant himself who made the 
agreements with the interests which 
succeeded to his control of the corpora- 
tion five years ago. 

In the Street the conservative view is 
that Durant could not amass sufficient 
power to win a battle for control against 
the Morgan and du Pont interests. Ef- 
forts to obtain from General Motors head- 
quarters an approximation of the man- 
ner in which holdings of G. M. stock are 
distributed were unavailing. 


What Durant Would Have to Do 

To accomplish his alleged purpose, 
Durant would have to acquire control of 
51 per cent of the common stock, in which 
the sole voting power lies. Last year, 
General Motors stockholders approved a 
plan for simplification of the corpora- 
tion’s capital structure. Completion of 
the stock exchanges called for under this 
plan was to leave 5,161,599 shares of no 
par common, capitalized at $50 per share, 
outstanding, compared with 20,646,397 
common outstanding under the old struc- 
ture. On July 27 this year, it was re- 
ported that only six shares of the for- 
mer common remained outstanding. 

Last June, it was reported that of the 
5,161,599 common shares E, I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., directly and in- 
directly, controlled 1,340,000 shares. The 
extent of G. M. control exercised by the 
Morgan interests could not be learned. 

In any attempt to regain G. M. control 
in the open market, Durant would have 
to contend, also, with the considerable 
block of common held by the managing 
officials of the corporation. In 1923, 
the directors decided that it would be to 
the best interests of the stockholders if 
the managing officials were substantial 
stockholders. The Managers Securities 
Co. was formed, and purchased 2,250,000 
G. M. common shares before the rear- 
rangement of the capital structure, at 


$15 per share. General Motors Corp. 
then purchased all the common capital 
stock of the Managers Securities Co. for 
the resale to G. M. managing officials and 
executives. At that time the du Pont 
interests owned about 36 per cent of the 
old G. M. common and arranged to make 
up the difference to the Managers Secur- 
ities Co. if any G. M. stockholders failed 
to furnish their pro rata share of the 
2,250,000 common. 


Managers Securities Co. Steps In 

In pursuance of this agreement, a 30 
per cent interest in General Motors Se- 
curities Co. was sold to the Managers 
Securities Co., after which the du Pont 
holdings of G. M. common were about 
5% shares to one of du Pont common. 
After the capital structure rearrange- 

(Continued on page 726) 





Automotive Research 


Aim of New Company 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 19—Thompson 
Research, Inc., has been incorporated 
here to engage in research in public ser- 
vice and automotive lines. The head of 
the new firm is Charles E. Thompson, 
who is well known in the automotive 
industry as the inventor of the Thompson 
silerome valve and other specialties, and 
as president of the Steel Products Co. 

The Thompson Research Laboratories 
is developing and is about ready to place 
on the market a device designed to con- 
sume the carbon monoxide ordinarily 
discharged with the exhaust from inter- 
nal combustion engines in greater or less 
quantity. Carbon monoxide is a fuel gas 
and can be burned under suitable condi- 
tions, and it is by burning that the gas 
is to be eliminated from the exhaust. The 
heat resulting from this combustion is 
to be used for heating the car or bus 
interior in cold weather, and for other 
purposes. 

The device which is to dispose of the 
carbon monoxide is connected to the ex- 
haust pipe and is similar in appearance 
to the ordinary muffler, it is stated. En- 
gineers will be interested in details, which 
are expected in the near future. 


French Automobile 


Exports and Imports 


PARIS, Oct. 10 (by mail)—French 
automobile imports for the first eight 
months of this year increased 44.6 per 
cent over the corresponding period of 
1924. The increase came from the United 
States, which sent 11,132 passenger cars 
into France out of the 12,124 imported 
from all countries. 

French exports for these eight months 
increased 29.8 per cent, the number of 
passenger cars sent abroad being 36,857, 
of which 12,166 went into Great Britain. 
The country next in importance was 
Spain, which purchased 4,698 cars from 
France. In addition to passenger cars, 
France exported 3,282 trucks and trac- 
tors, the total value of the automobile 
exports being 1,301,988,000 frances. 
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Price and Output 
of Tires Advance 


Statistical Position Revealed 
by Government and Rubber 
Association Figures 


AKRON, Oct. 19—Another general in- 
crease in automobile tire prices was put 
into effect Oct. 16 by the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. Price of casings, with the 
exception of certain small size types, was 
raised 15 per cent, and inner tubes and 
solid truck tires, 20 per cent. The smaller 
size tires are 5 to 10 per cent higher, 


Other major manufacturers, including 
Firestone, Goodrich, Fisk, United States 
and Miller, met the Goodyear advance, 

Announcement of the fifth advance in 
tire prices this year, with crude rubber 
having returned from a drop of about 
25 per cent to a spot price of $1.02 last 
Saturday, is accompanied by the report 
of the third semi-annual survey by the 
Department of Commerce showing that 
stocks of casings, tubes and solid cushion 
tires held by dealers in the United States 
Oct. 1 were lower on the average than 
the figures for Oct. 1 last year. 

The report shows that 82,432 dealers 
on Oct. 1 of this year had on hand 1,837,- 
862 casings, 3,210,384 inner tubes and 
45,176 solid and cushion tires, compared 
with 63,395 dealers reporting 1,402,879 
casings, 2,197,553 inner tubes and 30,538 
solid and cushion tires on hand Oct. 1 last. 

An interesting feature of the survey is 
that 88.67 per cent of the dealers report- 
ing Oct. 1 this year had less than 100 
casings on hand, compared with 91.65 per 
cent on Oct. 1 the previous year. 

Production of high pressure inner 
tubes in August, according to the Octo- 
ber report of the Rubber Association of 
America, Inc., was 4,436,578, an increase 
of 139,083 over.the July total, while ship- 
ments decreased from 5,357,295 to 4,102,- 
160. 

Production of balloon inner tubes de- 
creased from 1,360,719 to 1,276,717 and 
shipments fell from 1,497,747 to 1,089, 
752. 

Cord casings’ production rose from 
2,181,645 to 2,409,070 and shipments de- 
creased from 2,497,160 to 1,999,548. 

Fabric production fell from 447,145 to 
377,813, and shipments from 809,290 to 
516,985, while the solid and cushion tire 
output declined from 75,228 to 75,166, 
with shipments dropping from 74,715 to 
67,117. 


Durant Announces 
80% Sales Increase 


NEW YORK, Oct. 19—Collin Camp- 
bell, vice president of Durant Motors, 
Inc., announced that sales of cars during 
September increased 80 per cent over 
those of September last year. 
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Scott Resigns 


1. J. Reuter, president of the Olds 
Motor Works, Lansing, has announced 
the resignation of John M. Scott as fac- 
tory manager. Mr. Scott has been fac- 
tory manager for several years and has 
resigned to obtain a rest. He will leave 
soon on a six months’ tour around the 
world. J. J. Carter has been named to 
succeed Mr. Scott. He has been assist- 
ant to Mr. Scott since coming to Lansing 
with Mr. Reuter, at the time the latter 
assumed the presidency of the Olds 
works. 


Mulch in California 

R. H. Mulch, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Flint Motor Co., 
Flint, Mich., arrived in California last 
week and was met in Los Angeles by 
Norman De Vaux, R. C. Durant and C. 
M. Stevens, of the Durant organization in 
Oakland. They came later to San Fran- 
cisco, where several conferences with 
Flint distributors and dealers were held. 
This is Mr. Mulch’s first visit to the 
Coast since his recent appointment as 
head of the Flint plant. 





Moorman Made Vice President 

C. Harold Wills, president of Wills 
Ste. Claire, Inc., announces the election 
of A. H. Moorman as vice-president in 
charge. He has been with the concern 
since 1928 as treasurer and controller 
and prior to that was associated with 
the Security Trust Co. of Detroit. The 
president states that the company is in 
a Strong financial position with unfilled 
orders insuring unusually large produc- 
tion during the Fall and Winter. 


Robbins in Export Field 


Harry M. Robbins, formerly with Con- 
tinental Motors, Dodge Brothers and 
Oakland, has opened offices in Detroit, 
Mich., preparatory to distributing Ameri- 
can cars abroad for his own company. 
According to Mr. Robbins, his plan is to 
purchase cars outright and then assume 
the responsiblity of marketing them 
abroad, 


Brosseau to Preside 


A, J. Brosseau of Mack Trucks, Inc., 
will preside at the first afternoon session 
of the fifth annual meeting of the High- 
way Research Board to be held in Wash- 
ington, Dec. 3 and 4. 


G. J. Mercer Resigns 


Geo. J. Mercer announces that he has 
severed his connection with the Model 
Body Corp. of Detroit. For the present 
he intends to confine his efforts to con- 
sulting work. 








OVERSEAS CLUB 
OFFICERS ELECTED 


New officers of the Overseas 
Club, elected this month are: F. J. 
Werner, Shaler Export Corp., New 
York, president; P. A. Karl, export 
manager, Brunner Mfg. Co., Utica, 
N. Y., vice-president; George E. 
Quisenberry, editor, The American 
Automobile (Overseas Edition) and 
El Automovil Americano, New 
York, secretary; and P. F. Baillet, 
export manager, Sparton, Moss- 
berg & Multibestos Co., New York, 
treasurer.. The directors, in addi- 
tion to the officers, are H. L. Kraus, 
export manager, Apeo, _ Biflex, 
Halliday, Blackhawk and Thomp- 
son companies; E. C. Steinacher, 
export manager, Moto-Meter Co., 
Inc., Long Island City; James I. 
Kane, Kane Bros., New York City; 
Walter Rinck, Stevens & Co., New 
York City, and George Tiffany, 
sales manager, Overseas Motor 
Service Corp., New York City. 




















Hoover Names Fisher to Committee 

Secretary of Commerce Hoover this 
week invited Fred J. Fisher, automobile 
body manufacturer of Detroit, to repre- 
sent the automobile body manufacturers 
on the Central Committee on Lumber 
Standards. The appointment followed 
decision to enlarge the representation 
on the committee by including principal 
wood-using industries. It is further an- 
nounced that John H. Kirby, prominent 
lumber man, has been selected to suc- 
ceed John W. Blodgett as chairman of 
the committee. 

Chadbourne Succeeds Kilburn 

Dean K. Chadbourne has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the Westing- 
house Electric International Co. to suc- 
ceed E. D. Kilburn, recently elected 
president of Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Co. Mr. Chadbourne was 
for six years connected with Allis-Chal- 
mers Co. in Chicago, then became district 
manager of the George Cutter Co. of 
South Bend, Ind., and in 1920 joined the 
Westinghouse Electric International Co. 
as manager of the Far Eastern de- 
partment. 


H. W. Grandjean, secretary and assist- 
ant treasurer, Ford Motor Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., has returned to Ford City, Ont., 
from Australia, where he has spent the 
last nine months organizing the Ford 
Motor Co. of Australia, Ltd., and the 
Ford Manufacturing Co. of Australia, 
Ltd. Factories have been built at Gee- 
long, Australia, and bodies are now being 
manufactured and complete cars as- 
sembled. 


Swayne to Head Red Cross Section 


Alfred H. Swayne, vice-president, 
General Motors Corp., has consented to 
act as general chairman of the Automo- 
bile and Accessory group of the New 
York County Chapter, American Red 
Cross. In a statement asking his group 
to get together for the ninth annual roll 
call, Armistice Day to Thanksgiving Day 
next, Mr. Swayne says in part: 

“Just because we are at peace with 
the world, we must not forget that the 
Red Cross is going on day by day, giving 
help to thousands of disabled war 
veterans, organizing nurses for disaster 
relief, conducting classes, rolling band- 
ages, and is ready to aid you in any 
emergency.” 





Westinghouse Officers Elected 


Edward D. Kilburn, vice president and 
general manager, Westinghouse Electric 
International Co., and Walter S. Rugg, 
general sales manager, Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Co., were 
elected vice-presidents of the latter con- 
cern at the recent directors’ meeting in 
New York. Richard B. Mellon, presi- 
dent, Mellon National Bank, Pittsburgh, 
and a brother of Andrew W. Mellon, 
Secretary of the Treasury, was elected 
a director, to succeed the late William 
McConway, who was president of Me- 
Conway & Torley Co. 


G. M. Officials Abroad 

R. S. McLaughlin, K. T. Keller and 
W. H. Moyse, president, general man- 
ager and chief engineer respectively of 
General Motors of Canada, Ltd., have 
sailed for Europe to make a study of 
export conditions. It is stated that ex- 
port business of Canadian General Mo- 
tors’ products has shown a steady in- 
crease and it is the opinion of General 
Motors’ executives that this market will 
show a gradual improvement as Euro- 
pean general business conditions read- 
just themselves to normal. 


India Tire & Rubber Changes 

J. H. Appleby has joined India Tire 
& Rubber Co. as district manager, with 
jurisdiction over Chicago and Milwaukee 
territories. He was formerly sales man- 
ager for Denman-Meyers Cord Tire Co. 
L. E. Marlowe and E. C. Bryan, formerly 
of the Denman-Meyers sales department, 
have joined the India sales organization. 


Hawkes Back From Australia 


Thomas Hawkes, who has been in 
South Australia for the last two years 
in the interests of General Motors of 
Canada, Ltd., has been visiting at his 
home in Oshawa, Ont., for the last 
month. He plans to return to Australia 
some time this month. 
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Lower Car Prices 
if Tax Cut Comes 


Car and Truck Manufacturers 
Guarantee Reduction When 
Congress Acts 


NEW YORK, Oct. 21—Lower de- 
livered prices on all makes of auto- 
mobiles and commercial vehicles are 
guaranteed by the car and_ truck 
manufacturers as soon as Federal war 
excise taxes on motor products are re- 
pealed, according to a letter from N. A. 
C.C. to Farm Organizations, made public 
today. The question of whether the 
consumer would benefit from such tax 
repeal or whether the saving would go 
into the pockets of manufacturers was 
raised by L. J. Taber of National Grange, 
American Farm Bureau Federation and 
other groups. Unanimous reply that the 
cost of vehicles would be lowered to the 
consumer to the full extent of tax re- 
vision came from every plant in response 
to a query by H. H. Rice, chairman, 
Taxation Committee, N.A.C.C., who 
polled motor manufacturers throughout 
the country. The automobile industry 
is presenting its views to the Ways and 
Means Committee on Oct. 24. If repeal 
of these taxes is granted, an average re- 
duction of $29 on every passenger car 
sold will result. Replies guaranteeing 
that tax revision would be passed on to 
the consumer came from 54 manufactur- 
ers of passenger cars and the makers 
of fifty types of commercial vehicles, in- 
cluding Ford. 


Iowa Registrations 


Slump in September 

DES MOINES, IA., Oct. 20—New car 
registrations in Iowa, in September, show 
a decided decrease. Total registration 
was about 1,000 less than in the same 


month last year, and approximately 4,000 
less than in August, 1925. 

A large part of the decrease is at- 
tributed to the inability of Ford dealers 
to make many deliveries last month. Total 
registration on new Ford cars in the 
State was but 775 for September. In 
August 3,345 Ford cars were registered 
and in September last year, the total 
was 3,176. 


Scout Idea Durant 
Can Control G.M.C. 


(Continued from page 722) 
ment, this had been reduced to a ratio of 
1.4 to one. At that time, there were 
950,609 du Pont common shares outstand- 
ing. 

Durant’s fortune, early in 1920, was 
estimated by bankers at between $90,- 
000,000 and $100,000,000. In December 
of that year, after control of G. M. had 
passed to the Morgan-du Pont interests, 
his resources were considerably curtailed. 
In the last five years, he has been rehab- 
ilitating his fortune, having organized 
half a score at least of companies manu- 
facturing automobiles and accessories. 

Banks estimate floating supply of G. 
M. common at only about 500,000 shares, 
with actual amount available for trad- 
ing not exceeding 300,000 shares, as com- 
pared with last week’s turnover of 500,- 
000 shares. It is believed that Durant 
holds about 75,000 shares, of which only 
25,000 are said to be owned outright, the 
rest being bought for speculation. Esti- 
mates put the holdings of du Pont and 
his friends at 50 per cent of common, 
and it is believed that something like 
1,500,000 shares are held by smaller 
stockholders. The holdings of du Pont 
and his associates are more than suffi- 
cient to assure working control and are 
permanent investments. The conclusion 
must, therefore, be that Durant is in the 
market for speculative purposes and not 
with any idea that he can regain control 
of General Motors. 
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Western Air Express 
for Mail Service 


Organization Completed by 
Los Angeles Business Men 
——Officers Named 


LOS ANGELES, Oct. 19—Several Cal. 
ifornia automotive leaders and capitalists 
have completed the organization of a 
company to engage in commercial ayia. 
tion on a large scale, known as The Wes. 
tern Air Express. An initial order for 
seven airplanes has been placed with the 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Santa Monica. 
These will be used for the transportation 
of air mail and express between Is 
Angeles and Salt Lake City and will be 
in operation by January 1. While only 
plans for the mail service have been per- 
fected by the company thus far, its offi- 
cials state that passenger service is defi- 
nitely scheduled for the future. 


Capitalized at $500,000 


The Western Air Express has a capi- 
talization of $500,000. Harris M. Han- 
shue is president and Byron L. Graves, 
manager of the Ford Motor Co.s Los 
Angeles factory branch, is secretary- 
treasurer. In addition to Mr. Hanshue 
and Mr. Graves, the board of directors 
includes: Col. E. J. Hall, of the Hall- 
Scott Motor Co., of Berkeley; G. M. Hol- 
ley, of the Holley Carburetor Co.; W. M. 
Garland, Los Angeles capitalist; G. E. 
Noll, Los Angeles automobile dealer, and 
Maj. C. C. Moseley, commanding officer 
of the California National Guard air 
units. 


AUTOMOBILE ENGINEERS MEET 

LONDON, Oct. 20—The Institution of 
Automobile Engineers will hold a confer- 
ence on Nov. 27 in connection with the 
Shipping Exhibition at Olympia. 





Developments of the Week in Leading Motor Stocks 





NEW YORK, Oct. 21—The tumult and 
the shouting have died. Motor stocks, 
following the wild speculation of recent 
weeks, became demoralized with resultant 
declines of from five to twenty-five 
points, and only the strongest kind of 
banking support, apparently, saved the 
general stock market from panic. The 
bright lights of the boom have been 
succeeded by the sober headache of re- 
action. Such speculative excesses as 
have been in evidence in this group in 
recent weeks, have brought their own 
corrective, and it is probable that a saner 
course will be pursued by the market 
sponsors for these stocks in the im- 
mediate future. 

At a time when production was being 
curtailed, prices reduced and demand 
was slackening, the gambling element 
chose to work against the plain trend 
of economic law. It makes no difference 


whether these gamblers are styled in- 
dustrialists or bankers, or operators, the 
same motive governed their action. The 
episode has done neither the industry 
nor those identified with the movement, 
any good. 

The stern necessities of speculators 
were responsible for the avalanche of 
selling which attracted additional sales 
for the decline by other speculators. 
When banking support came into the 
market, these latter hastened to cover 
their speculative commitments, with a 
resultant advance in prices. There is 
no reason for attempting to discuss 
such a wholly technical market situation 
seriously. 

It has no basis in any fundamental] 
change, either in the industry itself or 
in the general financial or business situ- 
ation. Further reductions in prices have 
been announced this week by manufac- 


turers, and while these are explained as — 


being due to lowered production costs, 
with a resultant saving to the purchaser, 
reductions in prices usually mean but 
one thing, and that is an attempt to 
stimulate demand. Whether the in- 
creased demand will offset the curtail- 
ment of profit, is something for the 
future to determine; but certainly this 
is a time when sober thought, rather 
than impetuous enthusiasm, should gov- 
ern one’s attitude toward the market. 
Of specific news, there was little. 
Stewart-Warner directors did the long 
expected by declaring an extra dividend 
of $1 per share on the stock of that 
corporation, this week. Aside from this, 
there was little but rumor dealing with 
the supposed profits and losses of im- 
portant figures in the motor industry. 
—H. H. $. 
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Good Roads’ Cost 


Distribution Unfair 


President Coolidge Expresses 
Dissatisfaction, Which is 
Echoed by Gov. Ritchie 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 21—President 
Coolidge is not satisfied with the exist- 
ing arrangement whereby the United 
States divides equally with the several 
States the cost for good roads, a White 
House spokesman announced this week. 
he believes that, under its operation, the 
States get all the better of it and the 
National Treasury suffers. 

Views of the Chief Executive on this 
subject were made plain at the White 


House when denial came of a report that 


Mr. Coolidge had written to Secretary of 
Agriculture Jardine that he favored a 
change mn the law. The present system, 
the executive believes, will have to be 
continued. But it must be restricted by 
law so that the States will be more rea- 
sonable in their demands. 

This year the Federal Treasury will 
have to pay out $170,000,000 for good 
roads, according to the Presidential 
spokesman. This money is a culmina- 
tion of existing contracts and much of it 
is a refund to States which paid the total 
cost of road imprevements and now de- 
mand its refund. 





Inequalities Emphasized by Ritchie 

HARRISBURG, PA., Oct. 19—In- 
equalities in the operation of the so-called 
“fifty-fifty” system of Federal road aid 
were emphasized here this week in a 
speech by Governor Albert C. Ritchie of 
Maryland at the annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania State Chamber of Com- 
merce, He declared that six Western 
States get back from the Federal govern- 
ment, on account of public domains alone, 
amounts ranging from 25 per cent to 246 
per cent of all payments those States 
make into the Federal Treasury. 

Other Western agricultural States also 
receive large amounts on account of pub- 
lic domains, he said. These payments are 
made at the expense of the Eastern 
States, whose people live chiefly in cities. 


Establish First Traffic 


Research Bureau 
LOS ANGELES, Oct. 19—As the re- 
sult of a grant by the Studebaker Corp. 
of America, the first bureau of street 
traffie research to be maintained at any 
university has been established at the 
Southern branch of the University of 
California in Los Angeles. The grant 
was made through the interest of Paul 
G. Hoffman, formerly president of the 
Los Angeles Traffic Commission, and now 
vice president of the Studebaker Corp. 
Mine, the terms of the endowment, Dr. 
' er McClintock, nationally known traf- 
c expert of the Los Angeles Traffic 
oe and at present chairman of 
th €partment of political science at 
¢ Southern branch, has been apvointed 


director of the bureau. 

In offering the bureau, which will 
carry the name of Albert Russel Er- 
skine, president of the Studebaker Corp., 
Mr. Hoffman is quoted as saying: 

“The Studebaker Corp. of America, 
realizing the pressing character of the 
street traffic problem and the need for 
the collection of scientific information on 
the subject, desires to offer funds for the 
creation of a research bureau and gradu- 
ate fellowships in the University of Cal- 
ifornia.” 

The two fellowships created by the au- 
tomobile corporation will each pay $1,000 
a year, and will be granted to graduate 
engineering students in the university at 
Berkeley. They are designed to encour- 
age traffic engineering as a profession. 





Federal Control of 
Buses to be Fought 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 20—A proposal 
to put all motor buses operating in inter- 
state commerce under Federal control, 
adopted last week by the National Asso- 
ciation of Railroad and Utilities Com- 
missioners, has resulted in speedy opposi- 
tion from affected interests. John E. 
Benton, the association’s general solici- 
tor and author of the proposal, explained 
that, since a recent Supreme Court deci- 
sion held that no individual State com- 
mission could control them, the bill would 
permit State commissions to exercise 
such control under Federal authority, 
but no State would be compelled to as- 
sume this function. 

Jerome Fanciulli, secretary of the Co- 
operative Motor Vehicle Owners’ Asso- 
ciation, announced that owners of motor 
buses and trucks engaged in interstate 
traffic would meet here in December to 
guard their interests in any legislation 
involving their control. 

The tentative bill, as presented to the 
convention of commissioners, grouped 
motor carriers into Class A, motor car- 
riers engaged in transportation in inter- 
state commerce, and Group B, all other 
motor carriers. The duty of the board 
which it is proposed to create would be 
to issue certificates authorizing appli- 
cants to transport certain numbers of 
passengers or certain weights of freight 
and to determine questions arising re- 
garding adequate service, the exclusion 
of pick-up and delivery points on routes 
and such other matters as public neces- 
sity require. The board would also fix 
fares and exact bonds, as well as set 
fines and jail sentences for violation of 
the provisions made. 





BROOKLYN AUTOMOBILE SHOW 

NEW YORK, Oct. 20—Brooklyn Motor 
Vehicle Dealers’ Association has decided 
to hold the fifteenth annual Brooklyn 
automobile show from January 23 to 30, 
in the Twenty-third Regiment Armory, 
Bedford and Atlantic Avenues. 

L. C. Brown, president, and Ralph Eb- 
bert, manager, with other members of 
the committee, are working out diagrams 
and laying plans for the drawings of ex- 
hibition snace, which will take place soon. 


Moves to Abolish 


War Excise Taxes 


Secretary Mellon States That 
$35,000,000 Might be Taken 
Off Present Schedule 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 19—Secretary 
of the Treasury Mellon, appearing today 
before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, presented his tax reduction plan 
in detail. Of great interest to the auto- 
motive world will be his advocacy of the 
repeal of the excise and special tax on 
motor trucks, automobile parts and. aé- 
cessories. Mr. Mellon pointed out that 
neither the tax on admissions nor the 
bulk of automobile taxes constitute a 
burden on taxpayers. The Government 
is contributing $90,000,000 a year to- 
ward road building, and the automobile 
taxes, including those on trucks, tires 
and accessories, are yielding annually 
$125,000,000. 

“The $35,000,000 might be taken off,” 
said Mr. Mellon, “but so long as the 
Government is contributing $90,000,000 
a year to the roads on which these auto- 
mobiles run, they certainly ought to pay 
their way.” : 

The tax program will be given two 
weeks for public hearings, and Mr. 
Green, chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, stated that the bill would be 
ready to present to the House on the 
opening day in December. 


Martin-Parry Corp. 


Plans New Plant 


JACKSON, MISS., Oct. 20—Location 
of the Southern plant of the Martin- 
Parry Corp. here was announced recently 
by J. A. Callahan, general manager, and 
Henry Kawn, manager of the local plant. 
Construction is to start at once, and offi- 
cials expect to have the plant in opera- 
tion by mid-winter. One of the main 
arguments offered by Jackson business 
men for the location of the plant here 
was the proximity of Jackson to the hard- 
wood centers of Arkansas, Louisiana and 
the Mississippi delta, and also the Yel- 
low Pine belt. Railroad advantages 
were also an important factor in Jaek- 
sons securing the plant. 





Automotive Engineers 
to Revise Standards 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 21—Conferences 
with representatives of automotive man- 
ufacturers, distributors and consumers 
will be convened here in the near future 
by the Division of Simplified Practice of 
the Department of Commerce to consider 
recommendations now being framed by 
automotive engineers regarding specifi- 
cations for brake lining, oversize piston 
rings, spark plugs and taper roller bear- 
ings. 

Officials of the Simplified Practice Di- 
vision hope to obtain the same accep- 
tance of revised standards which has 
been accorded by other industries. 
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for Motorbus Show 


Committees Named for Detroit 
Exhibition—Conventions to 
Be Held Simultaneously 


DETROIT, Oct. 21—Fifteen automo- 
tive firms whose business takes them 
into the motorbus field have signed for 
14,000 square feet of exhibition space at 
the First National Motorbus Show to be 
held in Grindley Hall November 16-21, 
inclusive, in this city. 

Those who have signed up for space at 
the show are: Denby Motor Truck Co., 
Continental Motors Corp., Detroit Street 
Railwavs, Auto Body Corp., Gotfredson 
Corp., Graham Bros., American National 
Omnibus Corp., Studebaker Corp., Reo 
Motor Truck Co., Commerce Motor Truck 
Co., Mack Motor Truck Corp., Yellow 
Truck & Coach Mfg. Corp., Beans & 
Crenthor, English & Mersick, Bragg- 
Kleisrath Corp. 


Three Conventions to Be Held 


At the time the show is held, the Mich- 
igan Bus Owners Association, the Amer- 
ican Association of State Highway Offi- 
cials and the Society of Motor Trans- 
portation Engineers will hold conventions 
in the city. Invitations have been sent 
to the members of the National Bus 
Owners Association urging them to visit 
the city during the period of the show. 

At a meeting of the executive commit- 
tee held recently, Charles E. Stone, chief 
engineer of the People’s Motor Coach, 
was named chairman of the committee; 
George D. Wilcox, automotive engineer 
of the Detroit Street Railways, vice- 
chairman, and R. B. Gotfredson, vice- 
president of the Gotfredson Corp., treas- 
urer. L. H. Sanders, vice-president of 
the D. A. D. A. is chairman of the finance 
committee. He will be assisted by C. L. 
Grainger, general manager of the Com- 
merce Motor Truck Co. and W. D. Eden- 


Other committees appointed were: bus 
operators, J. Lee Barrett, of the D. A. C.; 
Accessories, A. H. Ferrandou, of Graham 
Bros.; special exhibits, C. E. Stone; parts 
manufacturers, G. D. Wilcox, and C. E. 
Stone. W. D. Edenburn is chairman of 
the publicity committee, which includes, 
among other persons, David F. Beecroft, 
of the Chilton Class Journal Co. 


Fiat Puts on Market 
New 7 H.P. Model 


PARIS, Oct. 12 (by mail)—Fiat this 
week placed on the French market their 
new 7-hp. model, which has been ex- 
pected for a year. This is the smallest 
chassis ever built by the Fiat Co., and has 
a four-cylinder engine of 57 by 97 mm. 
bore and stroke, giving a piston dis- 
placement of 60 cu. in. Wheelbase is 
100 inches; track, 47 inches; and body 
length, 83 inches. 

Selling price in France, which includes 
the Government 12 per cent luxury tax, 
is $766 for chassis with tires; $940 for 
runabout; $1043 for four-passenger 
phaeton, and $1,278 for two-passenger 
cabriolet or four-passenger sedan. These 
prices are calculated with exchange at 
21 francs to the dollar. 

The Fiat Co. at Turin is planning for a 
big export business with this model. 

The immediate Fiat program is for an 
output of 200 cars per day of this model. 
To provide for this production, addi- 
tional factory buildings, having a covered 
floor space of 770,000 sq. ft., have been 
erected. 








BERLIN SHOW IN 1926 


BERLIN, Oct. 20—An_ international 
exhibition of automobiles, automobile 
accessories and products of allied indus- 
tries will be held here in 1926. The 
executive offices of the exhibition man- 
agement are at Charlottenburg, 9, 
Kaiserdamm, Berlin. 


Program Announced 





N. A. C. C. and S. A. E. Give 
Out Details of Meeting and 
List of Speakers 
NEW YORK, Oct. 19—The complete 
program for the Service Convention to 
be held at the Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, 
November 9 and 10, has been anounced 
by the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce and the Society of Automotive 
Engineers, the two organizations ¢o-op- 
erating in the promotion of this event. 
The speakers and the subjects on which 

they will talk follow: 
Corrosion in Internal Combustion Hn 
gines—Frank Jardine, Aluminum Co. of 


America and M. A. Thorne, Tidewatet 
Oil Co: 

Diagnosis of ‘lTroubles—C. J.. Sheppy, 
Walter Pleuther, and John C. ‘Talcott 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co., and Carl 
Breer and John Squires, Chrysler Corp 

Maintenance for the Protection of the 
Car Owner’s Investment—J. I. Lord, 
Durant Motors, Inc. 

Fuel from a Service Standpoint—T. A 
Boyd, General Motors Corp. 

The Year’s Developinent in New De- 
vices for Improving Car Operation— 
Donald Blanchard, technical — editor 
Motor World Wholesale. 


SCHLEGEL ENLARGES PLANT 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Oct. 20—To take 
care of the demand for their products, 
the Schlegel Mfg. Co. has started the 
erection of a three-story addition 
the present plant. The building is of 
reinforced concrete construction, fireproof 
and operated throughout by electricity, 
with air-washed, humidity-control heat- 
ing system. t 

Completion of the addition will giv 
more than 65,000 square feet floor space 
for the manufacture of automobile body 
interior trimmings. 
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Has Ford Lost His Big “Sales Punch” 
in the Low-Priced Field? 


Conditions are changing. Price will be a much less powerfui 
sales weapon in the future than it has been thus far. 
Design and service chief factors in new era. 


By Norman G. Shidle 





OMPETITIVE conditions in the low-priced car 

‘\ |field are in a process of rapid change. New 
. situations have not developed overnight, to be 
sure, but economic trends which have been 
going on since the beginning of the industry 
just now are beginning to have striking effects in this 
particular part of the automobile field. Some of these 
changes in competitive conditions already have begun; 
others are to be expected in the future. They have been 
caused by a multitude of factors, chief among which are: 

1. The limit as regards price reductions is getting near. 
Lower price levels may be established in the future, but 
the influence of such cuts never will be as powerful in 
the future as it has been in the past because the magnitude 
of the cuts can’t be as great. 

2. The limit as regards acceleration of sales is getting 
near. Increased sales in this price class will continue, but 
the rate of increase in sales will be relatively slow as com- 
pared with the past. 

3. Increase in car life will affect materially the slope 
of the future sale curve. 


4. Extensive advertising and often extravagant claims 
about comfort, convenience, power and endurance gradually 
have brought the public to expect and demand these 
qualities to a high degree. The cars are being 
expected to live up to the advertising. Con- 
sequently design and engineering competi- 
tion will be even keener in the future than 
it has been in the past few years. 

These considerations affect cars in 
every price class, of course, to a 
greater or a lesser extent, 
but their influence on the 
Stroup of vehicles sell- 
ing for less than $600 
is particularly strong; 
in that field often are 
fought today the mer- 
thandising battles 























which the higher priced cars are to have tomorrow. So 
it is particularly interesting to speculate about what these 
changing conditions will mean to competition in this lowest 
price class. 


In the first place, it will mean competition for all con- 
cerned on more even terms than ever before. With the 
sharp edge of the weapon of price considerably dulled, 
any individual producer can expand his present market 
materially only by outstripping his rivals in quality, ser- 
vice and comfort. 

Despite the general lowering of passenger car prices in 
the last year or so, examination of price trends in the under 
$600 field shows a relatively small downward movement in 
that group. While Ford made a $10 reduction on his Tudor 
sedan and a $25 cut on his Fordor on December 2, 1924, 
the price of the Ford touring car came down only $5 to 
$290 at that time after having remained at $295 for more 
than a year previously. Since that time Chevrolet has 
changed its product and increased its price about $15. 
Overland after raising its phaeton price from $495 to $530 


in September, 1924, dropped back again to $495 in January 
of this year. 


The level of coach prices, of course, has been lowered 
to a greater extent than that of phaetons in the last 
year or so but it is generally true that price 

changes in this low priced group are no 
longer great enough to be of major mer- 
chandising importance. 

Particularly is this true because most 

cars today are bought on the instal- 

ment plan and on quite liberal 
terms. When a man has to 

pay down only 25 to 

3531/3 per cent of the 

purchase price and can 

pay off the balance in 

12 to 18 months, a dif- 

ference of $10 or $20 

isn’t going to be of 
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any great practical importance to him one way or the other. 

Thus it appears that in the future price alone will not 
be the potent merchandising factor within the low-priced 
group that it has been in years gone by. The manufac- 
turer who finds sales lagging no longer will be able to whip 
demand to its feet again with a sweeping price reduction. 
Once price was a potent weapon in this group. Everybody 
realized that some time a limit would be reached past which 
price reductions couldn’t go, but until that limit was ap- 
proached the strength of the weapon was undiminished. 

Improved production methods, increased 
quantity production and decreased over- 
head costs, standardization and numerous 
other activities helped push further away 
the point at which price no longer could be 
the Escalibur of automotive merchandis- 
ing in the low priced field. But steadily 
that point drew nearer, nevertheless. 

Probably it has not yet been reached. 
No one will be able to say exactly when we 
are abreast of it. But every sign indi- 
cates that we are reasonably close to it 
today—close enough to make reliance on 
price alone for future success a fairly 
hazardous procedure. 

So it appears that the marketing battle 
in this price class will be fought chiefly 
with other weapons during the next quar- 
ter of a century. That victory could be 
possible with price as the chief weapon 
between 1900 and 1925 is no sign that new 
arms will not be necessary to replace the 
old if success is to be won between 1925 
and 1950. 

Design and Service—these will be the 
big guns of the next decade. It has be- 
come common to say that the automobile 
industry passed through the period of en- 
gineering domination to that of production 
domination and that it is going into the 
period of service domination. Probably 
that conception is only partly correct. Along with the im- 
portance of service, it should be recognized that the indus- 
try has nearly completed its cycle; that with the result of 
production domination before us, engineering again is com- 
ing into the ascendancy. 

The American people today know what to expect of an 
automobile. And they expect it. 

As the importance of price continues to decrease, the 
importance of performance, appearance, operating econ- 
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omy, comfort, 
durability and all 
those other fac- 
tors involved in 
the broad mean- 
ing of design 
will continue to 
increase. 

To point out 
to automobile 
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executives the importance of maintenance and service ina 
competitive era with the characteristics of the one pre- 
licted would be fatuous. The song of service has been 
sung so consistently for the last few years that it would 
seem everybody must know the tune by this time. But 
they don’t. And in the low priced field, effectiveness and 
distribution of service may well determine the success or 
failure of particular organizations in the era just ahead. 
Failure may be produced by any one of a number of factors 
whether service is good or not; but all the other factors 
together will not produce success without adequate service 
facilities and operations. 

In view of these changing conditions, speculation about 
the position of Ford, thus far the largest producer by many 
millions, is of particular interest. 

One fact stands out clearly: 

Ford in the last few years has begun to feeb the wind of 
competition for the first time. 

This is indicated by a number of the moves made by the 
Ford Motor Company within comparatively recent times. 

In the last few years, Ford has, for the first time: 

1. Begun to spend millions of dollars a year in adver 
tising. 

2. Experimented with extremely liberal time sales plans. 

8. Increased dealer discounts. 

4. Changed the body lines of car. 

5. Started to use colors in pairiting bodies. 

« The economic forces which have brought about thes 
concessions to the necessities of competition will be fairly 
obvious to most automotive executives. 
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Ford got hold of the idea of standardization and quan- 
tity production before anybody else thought about it. It 
wasa goodidea. He had faith in it and he put it into oper- 
ation—efore anybody else. 

He got away to a flying start and consequently was able 
to answer all competition for many years with a single 
argument—prices much lower than anybody else could 
possibly approach. He used other means, of course, to 
achieve his end. Standardized, readily available service 
was provided for Ford owners in nearly every part of the 





country before service for other cars was anything like 
adequate. Parts were made easy to get, dealers were 
closely supervised and instructed by the factory and effi- 
cient uniform methods over widespread areas resulted. 
Other means also were used. 

But Ford’s one outstanding weapon against the threat of 
competition up to about two years ago was price reduction. 

Obviously there is a point at which the returns from 
quantity production and standardization begin to diminish 
—and another point at which further returns cease. 

As the market grows more and more saturated difficulty 
of selling grows. 

As quantity production gets into the higher scales the 
decrease in overhead obtained from further production 
increases grows smaller. 

With a tremendous investment in plants, machinery and 

resources of supply, quantity of sales must be kept up at all 
costs. But standardization and permanency of models 
must continue, otherwise the benefits of quantity produc- 
tion fail to accrue. 
_ These are fundamental economic laws which affect Ford 
Just as they affect everybody else. Because of Ford’s 
vision, however, their influence on his efforts was rela- 
lively slight for many years, while others were laboring 
under their burdens. But the trend is inevitable. 

Thus came a time when even Ford found it necessary to 
stimulate sales. Because of his very low price and con- 
‘equently larger market, the point at which stimulation was 
necessary was a long time in being reached; but the prog- 
ress toward it, although very slow, was steady. It has been 
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accelerated recently by competition with used cars of the 
Chevrolet, Overland type. That Ford did reach it a year or 
two ago is indicated by the actions cited. 

That manufacturers other than Ford have been making 
relatively faster progress in recent years is strikingly 
shown by the accompanying chart which visualizes Ford’s 
percentage of total production each year from 1918 to 1925. 
The figure for 1925 is estimated, of course, on the basis of 
production data available to date. 

From 1918 to 1921, Ford’s proportion of total produc- 
tion climbs upwards every year, reaching a 
peak of nearly 60 per cent in the latter 
year. In 1921 business conditions were 
bad and car buyers all tended either to 
run their old cars for a year longer or to 
buy cars of a lower price class than those 
which they would have purchased in nor- 
mal times. 


Since 1921, however, Ford’s proportion 
of total passenger car output has declined 
steadily, indieating the growing of forces 
of competition all along the line which are 
beginning to affect materially even the 
lowest priced vehicle. 


What, then, of the future? 


An interesting speculation along that 
line was given to us about three years ago 
by one of the keenest thinking automotive 
executives we have had the pleasure of 
meeting. His argument, assuming the 
background already given, runs something 
like this: 

“Some time Ford will have to change his 
design basically. No material changes 
have been made in the Ford car for about 
15 years. It is not conceivable, in the 
light of past and certain future engineer- 
ing advance, that Ford would be able to 
sell his present Model T 25 years hence. 


“A new Ford car, designed along up-to- 
date lines, incorporating the engineering knowledge of the 
last two decades, must be brought out some time. 

“But the entire Ford organization—production, engi- 
neering, sales and service—has been developed on the basis 
of standardization, lack of change. 

“Before the Ford idea can be considered as more than an 
economic experiment, Ford must bring out this new car, 
produce it and sell it at the same price as that which he 
receives for his present model. 

“If he sells the new car for a higher price, he comes into 
the same area of competition as any other maker whose 
price is higher; his potential market is just that much 
smaller and he would be affected by the same economic 
factors in the same degree as every other maker in that 
price group. 

“Sounds a bit foolish, doesn’t it?” queried this executive 
as he concluded his informal argument, “talking about a 
company with a billion dollar surplus and so much capital 
that the figures can’t be conceived by the average mind, as 
an economic experiment. Maybe it is foolish, but it’s 
interesting, isn’t it?” 

To discuss individually the other companies in the low 
priced group would involve consideration of so many varia- 
bles that a whole volume would be necessary. No other 
company in that field has been built ever since its inception 
on a single, permanent, clear-cut policy as has the Ford 
organization. It is for that reason that the relation be- 
tween Ford and economic trends can be discussed with 
greater directness than would be possible in the other in- 
stances. 
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Four-cylinder Diesel type truck engine 


WO years ago the Benz Works of Manheim, Germany, 
first exhibited their automotive type of Diesel engine, 
and they are now in regular production on this engine 

for both truck and tractor purposes. 

The tractor engine is a two cylinder four cycle Diesel 
type of 5 5/16 in. bore and 7.88 in. stroke, developing 30 hp. 
at 800 r.p.m. In case of overload the torque may be in- 
creased by 10 per cent. This is.a true Diesel engine, work- 
ing on the constant pressure cycle, with a compression pres- 
sure of 450 lb. per sq. in. The fine spray of fuel, injected 
into an ignition chamber on top of the cylinder, is ignited 
there by the heat of the compressed air. Thus the multi- 
stage air compressor usually employed with Diesel engines 
is dispensed with. 

Referring to Fig. 3, the ignition chamber is in continu- 
ous communication with the cylinder through a funnel- 
shaped bushing or thimble having several small openings 
at its lower end. The atomizer, into which the fuel is 
forced by the fuel pump under a pressure of 1000 lb. per 
sq. in., is arranged in the axis of engine cylinder and igni- 
tion chamber and sprays fuel through the ignition chamber 
in such a way that the spray strikes the hot walls of the 
bushing, all other parts of the ignition chamber wall, as 
well as the atomizer, being water-cooled. During the com- 
pression stroke, as the pressure in the cylinder rises, air is 
forced through the bushing into the ignition chamber, 
and when the crankshaft is about 8 deg. ahead of the upper 
dead center, fuel is injected by the atomizer into the 
ignition chamber in the form of a very fine spray. When 
the jets of highly heated air and the spray of fuel meet, a 
fog or mist of fuel rises in the ignition chamber and when 
a sufficient pressure is attained, self-ignition takes place. 
This produces an over-pressure in the ignition chamber, 
which causes the contents of that chamber to be ejected 
through the fine openings at the bottom of the ignition 
tube or burner into the cylinder. 


A Spring-Loaded Valve 


As shown in Fig. 4, the atomizer is an automatic, spring- 
loaded valve. Pressure of the fuel due to the pump raises 
the valve against the spring pressure, and the fuel then 
passes through the valve and out through an annular open- 
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Diesel Engine 
Adapted to 


‘Trucks 
and ‘[ractors 


Benz product is an aluminum casting with iron 


cylinder liners. Fuels sprayed mechan- 
ically into ignition chamber. 


By Benno R. Dierfeld 


ing between the valve cone and the jet plate. The fuel 
pump, Fig. 5, is a single-acting plunger pump without 
stuffing box and with automatic pressure and suction 
valves. The valves are of steel and have conical seats. 
The pressure valve is spring-loaded while the suction valve 
is closed by its own weight. A centrifugal governor varies 
the stroke of the fuel pump, and this controls the injection 
of fuel. The pump plunger is lifted by a cam and is re- 
turned by a spring. The cam consists of a hardened and 
ground cylinder pressed into the periphery of the cam 
disk in such a way as to project 0.080 in. above the per- 
iphery. Such a cam can be readily produced with great 
accuracy. This cam lifts a roller lever, the free end of 
which presses against a tappet, which in turn presses 
against the pump plunger. 


Side Thrust Eliminated 


The tappet is arranged so as to relieve the pump of all 
side thrust. The free end of the roller lever rests on an 
adjusting screw and the fulcrum of the roller lever may 
be moved up or down by the governor and its connecting 
linkage. When this fulcrum is raised, the roller is moved 
away from the center of the cam disk, and the stroke of 
the roller lever and of the pump plunger is reduced, hence 
less fuel is pumped into the engine. The impact of the 
cam against the roller is taken up on a guide surface on 
the governor casing, on which the fulcrum point of 
the roller lever is supported by means of a shoe. A spring 
presses this shoe against the guideway. The inclination 
of the way is such that the blow on the roller is perpen- 
dicular to it. 

The governor is mounted on a hollow shaft rotating at 
crankshaft speed, to which the governor weights are con- 
nected. These weights form bell cranks, the inwardly 
directed arms of which press against a rod inside the hol- 
low shaft and transmit the governing motion through a bell 
crank to the governor rod, the upper end of which connects 
to a forked lever which has the roller lever linked to it. 
The governor spring surrounds the lower end of the gov- 
ernor rod. The pressure of this spring can be varied at 
will from the driver’s seat by means of a yoked lever 
against a collar on the governor rod and a spur on the 
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Fig. 3—Section through cylinder 


head and ignition chamber 
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lever against a governor-adjusting screw. By means of 
the control lever acting on the governor the engine speed 
can be varied between 250 and 800 r.p.m., independent of 
the load on engine. The fuel pump and the governor both 
have cylindrical cases which are supported on suitable 
saddles at the side of the engine by means of steel bands, in 
the same way as magnetos and generators are commonly 
mounted on European engines. 

The engine can be run on gas oil, yellow and brown 
paraffine oil, tar oil and crude oil, including Texas oil, pro- 
vided the viscosity is not too high. The fuel consumption 
curve shown in Fig. 7 is considered rather remarkable, as 
it shows that from full load down to nearly half load the 
specific fuel consumption is practically constant. It is said 
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Fig. 4—Section through 
atomizer 
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that in actual service under variable load the advantage 
from the fuel economy standpoint is even greater than 
would appear from the full load consumption figures. Owing 
to the positive character of the fuel feed, full torque is 
maintained at the lowest speed, and it is said to be possible 
to idle the engine for any length of time without mis- 
firing and without: carbonization of the combustion 
chambers. Under full load the exhaust gases are: said 


Figs. 1 and 2—Two side views of Benz Diesel two-cylinder tractor engine 
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to be perfectly invisible, which indicates good combustion. 

The starting of an engine of the type and size described 
cannot be effected by hand under full compression. To 
render starting by hand possible, the compression must be 
decreased, and this is accomplished in the Benz Diesel 
engine by means of an auxiliary exhaust cam which is put 
into action by shifting the camshaft axially. This auxil- 
iary cam slightly lifts the exhaust valve during part of the 
compression stroke and reduces the pressure towards the 
end of compression stroke to 170 lb. per sq. in. This pres- 
sure corresponds to a temperature sufficient to ignite most 
fuel. However, for starting the engine from the cold state 
directly with heavy fuel an auxiliary igniter is provided, 
which is inserted into the ignition chamber (Figs. 2 and 3). 

This auxiliary igniter consists of a strip of blotting 














Fig. 5—Fuel pump and operating 
gear 
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Fig. 7—Horsepower and fuel consumption curves 
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paper 1 3/16 in. wide by 1 9/16 in. long, rolled together to 
a diameter of 5/16 in. and put into the paper holder. This 
blotting paper is dipped into a solution of nitrate of potash 
and will burn faintly if lighted by a match. This cartridge 
of blotting paper is inserted into the ignition chamber and 
the engine is then cranked over by hand. The saturated 
blotting paper delivers the fuel for the first charve and at 
the same time ignites the injected fuel. As soon as an 
ignition has been obtained the engine may be changed to 
full compression and is capable of carrying its full torque 
load immediately. 


To further facilitate starting, a third camshaft position 
is provided for, in which the exhaust valves are completely 
open. This permits of spinning the crankshaft and fiy- 
wheel without having to overcome compression pressure, 
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Fig. 6—Governor and control linkage 
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for storing energy in the flywheel. After the engine is 
thus brought up to speed the cam gear setting is changed 
to the reduced compression position, and with the aid of 
flywheel momentum the lower compression may be readily 
overcome. 

In the two cylinder engine the cranks are set at an 
angle of 180 deg. and the crankshaft is provided with 
counterweights. The crankshaft runs in three babbited 
bearings. Cast iron sleeves are pressed into the aluminum 
cylinder block. Each cylinder has its own detachable 
head, the joint being made with a copper gasket. The 
rock levers over the valves are enclosed -by an oil-tight 
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housing, and the push rods by which these levers are 
operated pass up through a chamber formed in the cylinder 
block and continued in the cylinder head, so that no moving 
parts are visible on the outside. 

The push rod channel also is made to serve as an intake, 
which renders it unnecessary to unfasten a special air 
inlet pipe whenever the cylinder head is to be removed. 

When the tractor is operating in the field the air is taken 
in through a standpipe extending 8 ft. above the ground 
and is cleaned in an oil type cleaner. 


Lubricating System 

The lubrication system is illustrated in Fig. 8; oil is 
taken from the sump through an oil strainer by the oil 
pump (which latter is driven by a vertical shaft from the 
camshaft) and is delivered through a tube to the rear 
crankshaft bearing, from which it flows through the hollow 
crankshaft to the other main bearings, the crankpin bear- 
ings and finally to the piston pin bearings, as indicated by 
arrows. A pressure reiief valve, pressure indicator and a 
Spear type oil gage are provided. 

The truck type Diesel engine operates on the same 
Principle as the tractor type, but is of four-cylinder de- 
‘ign with cylinder dimensions of 4.93 by 7.09 in., and all 
structural parts are of cast iron. This engine is started 
Y Means of an electric starter, the starting process com- 
Prising three stages. At first the exhaust valves are lifted 
“ear of their seats, by means of a hand lever, and the 


starting motor then spins the engine; next the exhaust 
valves are released, but the. auxiliary starting cams still 
keep them open during a portion of the compression stroke, 
so as to reduce the compression and, in consequence, the 
torque required to “motor” the engine. The heat of com- 
pression under these conditions is not sufficient to ensure 
positive ignition, and the starting charge therefore is fired 
by an electric incandescent plug located in the wall of the 
ignition chamber and heated by current from a storage 
battery. Once a charge has been fired the camshaft is 
shifted to the regular running position and thereafter 
ignition is automatic. This engine is claimed to develop a 
horsepower with a consumption of 0.53 Ib. of crude oil. 


HE Maybach Motorengesellschaft has taken out a 

patent for a fuel feed system for automobiles in which 
use is made of a small auxiliary chamber which communi- 
cates with the expansion chamber in the exhaust line or 
the muffler, and with the top of the fuel tank, being at 
the same time open to the atmosphere. As long as the 
engine is running some of the exhaust gas will find its 
way into the fuel tank and create a slight pressure, which 
will force the fuel through a suitable tube to the car- 
bureter. The pressure—and therefore the rate of feed— 
will be in direct proportion to the fuel consumption, and 
it can be controlled by a valve in the pressure line. 
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A Planning Department— 


for WHAT? 


If only for production, without taking into equal account 
such important factors as market conditions and sales 


possibilities, its value is apt to be small. Vision needed. 


plan to make a profit. In spite of the effusions 

about rendering service and promoting the wel- 
fare of mankind, most people go into business for selfish 
motives. In this respect, the vendor of gold bricks or 
the porch climber is as much a business man as the auto- 
motive manufacturer, the machine tool builder or the 
dealer in any commodity. Each is in his chosen business 
to acquire a competence which will allow him to do the 
nice things that are set forth so attractively in the front 
pages of popular magazines. 

However, in their plans the gold brick artist and porch 
climbers, and occasionally some erring member of the 
second class, forget everything but the immediate trans- 
action and the fact that any business, to be successful, 
must be organized for the long haul. Successful busi- 
ness appreciates the time-worn axiom about the impossi- 
bility of fooling all of the people all of the time. 


A NY form of business enterprise is founded upon a 


Production Needs Little Planning 


All of which gets us to the planning department which 
rapidly is becoming an intrinsic part of all the larger au- 
tomotive organizations. In many of these organizations 
it is known as the Production Planning Department and 
this designation seems to cover the general conception of 
the department. As a matter of fact, the production de- 
partment in almost any of the going automotive plants 
requires less in the way of planning than any other de- 
partment of the business. That the production depart- 
ment requires no planning or planning department is not 
inferred, but until it is recognized that any business is 
a unified plan with but one object, a lot of high-powered 
planning will continue to misfire. 

A personally conducted motor trip of only average 
length will convince anyone with automotive leanings 
that the service department, insofar as the effect of its 
factory conferences and speech-making conventions are 
concerned, is very small potatoes in seven out of eight 
dealer establishments. The bulletins, the flat rate charts 
and sundry other talked-of features may be there, but 
try to get the service. 

Unguided armstrong psychology, or, in the phraseology 
of the pari-mutuels, “hunches,’ still control the sales 
plans of some companies. The purchasing department 
is a battleground where axe and knife are used in the 
attempt to get something for nothing. As for the en- 
gineering department something better than the opinion 
of its own co-workers is deserved. And then we have 
production planning departments. 

In many cases, production has been planned and over- 
planned. Those organizations which have lived through 
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the period of “ultra-efficiency” have come to know that 
it is the fellow who plans to make money from the ground 
up that will stay in the automotive firmament. 

No single department will make a success of the pres- 
ent-day automotive enterprise. Therefore, planning, or 
the work of the planning department, should not be con- 
centrated on any one department. A few years back, the 
production department was always in the tail of the pro- 
cession but the wartime stimulus has made the produc- 
tion of any article—no matter how refined or complicated 
—largely a matter of course. In fact the actual produc- 
tion of any part resolves itself into a rather simple prob- 
lem in arithmetic whereas it is in the feeder channels 
or the overhead that real planning ability is demanded. 

Now the kaleidoscope is turned over, sales in the ag- 
gregate are not limited by ability to produce but by the 
ability to sell a specific product at a predetermined price 
and in an anticipated volume which will pay the way and 
leave something for the surplus and dividend accounts. 
This is the sum and substance of any business plan. All 
of the factors which enter into the make-up of any 
enterprise are but specialized sections of the complete 
plan and should be correlated with 6ne another and 
dominated by it. 


Merchandising the Foundation 


The foundation of any business plan, whether automo- 
tive or otherwise, is merchandising, which is the last 
physical process in the creation and transfer of any man- 
ufactured commodity. This statement applies particu- 
larly to a buyer’s market like the present which consti- 
tutes a period of intense industrial competition. To0 
much emphasis cannot be placed on this fundamental 
difference between this condition and that of the rapidly 
expanding or sellers’ market of a few years ago. Auto- 
motive engineering standards show but little basic vari- 
ation throughout the industry and production methods, 
where available knowledge is utilized, have become al- 
most an exact science. Although overhead is still de 
batable ground, these three elements can be regarded 
Pn known factors which will support the merchandising 
plan. 

Because a dealer sold 100 cars in a given territory last 
year is no index that he can sell 10 or 20 per cent more 
this coming year although this assumption has been the 
foundation of many merchandising plans. In some tel 
ritories, the mere fact that he sold 100 cars of a givel 
price last year is a pretty clear indication that he can't 
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sell more than 50 of the same type and price this year. 
“The good old last year plus X per cent” quota scheme 
must be relegated to the past along with Glidden Tours 


and starting cranks. They belonged to the same era. 

Many prominent automotive manufacturers already 
have realized the truth of this assertion and now are 
working in the direction of setting local quotas in accord- 
ance with local conditions as affected by the general 
economic trend. Efforts along this line are proceeding 
quietly but their effect is bound to be felt. Already the 
efforts of one company in this direction have been re- 
flected in the schedules in the production department. 
And this is one of the great advantages of a carefully 
planned merchandising program which is based on more 
than a shot in the dark. The scheme works both ways. 
To sell manufactured articles at a set price with some- 
thing like the predetermined margin of profit the pro- 
duction schedule must have some element of consistency 
and must be capable of absorbing the normal capacity of 
the shop. In the instance cited, daily production figures 
a less than two per cent from the anticipated 
schedule. 


Study of Sales Outlets 


Another company in the commercial car field has lev- 
eled out the sales and production curve by a careful 
study of sales outlets which results in concentration on 
different industries at different portions of the year. The 
florist buys as a matter of necessity at one season, the 
vegetable farmer at another and the department store at 
still another. These are but three examples out of about 
ninety different outlets. 
A third company manufacturing a comparatively high- 
Priced vehicle, made a thorough survey of the entire 
market for the purpose of determining the price class in 
a a vehicle bearing that company’s name, repu- 
ation and engineering standards could be sold in the 
ae volume. Size, price and plant were based on 
Is analysis and the plant has been consistently busy. 
por this as the foundation, quotas for each territory 
ae on analyses of local territories. 
Cles nn machine tool field, Warner & Swasey Co., of 
mete have been operating on a budget scheme for 
hia an two years. The foundation of the scheme is 
a ean ¢ budget which is made up from detailed studies 
he erritory, the company having direct representa- 
95 P to the present time, sales have averaged about 

Per cent of the estimate. The program for the year is 


A PLANNING DEPARTMENT 


- = = By W. L. Carver 


O single department will 

make a success of the pres- 
ent-day automotive enterprise. 
Therefore, planning, or the work 
of the planning department should 
not be concentrated on any one de- 
partment. Sales and production, 
for instance, must be planned to- 
gether if the sharp peaks and val- 
leys are to be avoided on the pro- 
duction chart. 


made up in advance and shop expenditures and plans are 
regulated and established accordingly. A similar plan 
is applied to the fixed expenditures of the company which 
|x scheduled to eliminate peaks. The employment curve 
has been leveled out as a result, as slack intervals are 
anticipated and unusual details of plant maintenance are 
given attention at these times. This budget system, 
which was discussed in Automotive Industries of June 
12, 1924, is an excellent example of a definite plan which 
embraces the entire business as an entity rather than 
the efforts of one or two specialized departments. 


Country Studied in Units 


Another large corporation in the automotive field is 
making a detailed analysis of the entire country, not as 
a whole but in small units which in many instances com- 
prise but one county or one city. The results up to date 
have shown a surprising disparity in the number of vehi- 
cles in communities where the conditions of wealth and 
population are approximately equal. This condition is a 
pointed commentary on the good old quota system. 
Analysis of this nature will distinguish the good dealer 
from the bad and clear up the old idea that some terri- 
tories were good and that others were tough for no ap- 
parent reason but that they just were. Furthermore, why 
should any company labor with a community that is sold 
up when just a few miles away a similar community has 
a good number of prospects. 

Apparently, the foregoing is a discussion of sales plan- 
ning rather than production planning. But it is this 
sort of effort that the production department needs more 
than any one thing. Machine tools and their develop- 
ment will keep pace with any demands that the industry 
may make. Conveyor systems will do the same. Materi- 
als are becoming less of a problem every day. But the 
investment in any of these and the profit which must be 
derived are jeopardized constantly by production sched- 
ules that bulge and sag indiscriminately. 

Sales plans of any nature and production plans can 
not be separated nor can either be divorced from engin- 
eering characteristics which determine size and price. 
And despite some well-camouflaged reluctance, service 
also must be an intrinsic part of the picture. 

In the mad rush up the hill of the expanding market, 
the automotive industry has developed hundreds of spe- 
cialists but relatively few well-rounded business execu- 
tives. A unified plan of business which treats the en- 
terprise as a concrete whole will correct this condition. 
In this arrangement, the planning department might be 
treated as a business research department in the true 
sense of the phrase. The establishment of intelligent 
sales quotas for particular territories is as much a part 
of planning or business research as the selection of the 
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proper cutting compound, the routing of a part or the 
arrangement of the final assembly floor. “Business re- 
search” smacks too much of efficiency, welfare and some 
other obsolete terms, but plain planning which is plan- 
ning from the ground up is an essential. 

At one of the recent section meetings of the S. A. E., a 
member of the planning department of one of the most 
progressive car manufacturers discussed some of the 
current work of his department. This included corre- 
spondence and conferences with members of other in- 
dustries which have made considerable progress in analyz- 
ing and anticipating sales. Among these were a leading 
overall manufacturer, the American Radiator Co. and 
others, each of which arrived at a fairly satisfactory 
basis. Following his discussion, this question was asked, 
“Well, what has the production planning department to 
do with work of this nature?” Just looks like the func- 
tion of the sales department. 

The sense of the reply was, “Of what avail is our pro- 
duction planning if cars fail to move in step with our 
production schedule? We must know the approximate 
rate at which cars of a certain price will move in order 
to lay down our production facilities in the most profit- 
able manner.” 

This company is particularly strong in merchandising 
ability at the top. Further, this sales executive ability 
has been reinforced by a well balanced manufacturing 
organization. Both are coordinated by common plan- 
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ning. Both sales and production have been more than 
doubled in the past year.’ 

Now, the other side is a different picture. Perhaps the 
following is a fable. There is a motor car execuitive who 
believes it is good management to create dissension bg. 
tween his departmental executives, not in any spirit of 
friendly horseplay but verging on downright enmity, 
Consequently each department goes along its own sweet 
way and paves the way to pin blame on another depart. 
ment in case some of its high-powered planning goes 
astray. There are about five different sets of plans with. 
in the organization and only one man has the least idea 
of what they are all about, and he travels a great 
share of his time. The plant investment is much greater 
than that of the organization discussed in the previous 
paragraph but production is only about half as great 
with no larger unit profit. To complete the fable, this insti. 
tution has a production planning department. 

Where is the department store or railroad system that 
is run as loosely as some automotive plants, or the hotel, 
steel mill or public utility? Something may be said about 
rapid growth and the inability to watch little things 
when big things happen so rapidly. But the automotive 
industry can well consider some of the industries with 
which it deals. Most of their members have learned to 
be big without being clumsy and largely because each of 
them is one business with one plan. 





Use of Glycerine as an Anti-Freeze Solute 


N effort is to be made this winter to push the use of 
glycerine as a preventive of freeze-ups in automobile 
cooling systems. As there are now some eighteen million 
cars in use in the U. S., the great majority of them north 
of the frost line. 

The use of a glycerine solution in the cooling system of 
automobiles is not by any means a new practice. Most in- 
structions regarding the care of cars in winter mention 
it and give rules for the strength of the solution to with- 
stand different minimum temperatures. A favorite anti- 
freeze solution in early years was one containing equal 
parts of alcohol and glycerine. 

Either an alcohol solution or a glycerine solution will 
serve the purpose of preventing freeze-ups, if of the proper 
strength, but both solutions have some objectionable feat- 
ures and the double solution was intended to overcome 
these. The objection to the alcohol solution is that the 
alcohol distills off, the freezing point of the solution there- 
fore varies constantly, and its strength must be checked 
from time to time. The objection to the glycerine solution 
in the past has been that it was rather high in price. 

In the course of time the use of glycerine seems to have 
been more or less discontinued, but, as stated in the 
opening paragraph, the manufacturers of this product now 
have instituted a campaign to establish it as the recognized 
anti-freeze solute. 

The advantage claimed for the glycerine over alcohol is 
that the former does not evaporate at any temperature 
reached in the operation of the engine, while alcohol 
evaporates rapidly at 150 deg. F. A glycerine solution in 
water is claimed to protect an engine at all temperatures 
met with in the U. S. 

The quantity of glycerine needed, of course, depends on 
how cold it gets in any particular vicinity. A 50-50 mixture 
of the average glycerine protects to well below zero. 

Some precautions have to be taken when using a non- 
freeze solution of this kind. If the radiator reaches the 


boiling point soon after starting the engine on a cold morn- 
ing, it is a sign that the cooling solution has congealed and 
does not circulate. That means that the solution is not 
strong enough. Under such conditions the car should not 
be started at once but the engine allowed to run for some 
time, when it will be noted that the temperature begins 
to recede. This proves that the slush has become fluid 
again and that circulation has started. The car may then 
be driven safely, but glycerine should be added to the solu- 
tion as soon as possible. 

Before filling the cooling system with glycerine solution 
it is well to take off the hose connections and see that they 
are not partially clogged by loosened and decayed inner 
layers of fabric. Any defective hose should be replaced. 
The use of wire for fastening the hose is not to be recom: 
mended, rather should strap type hose clamps be used 

Hose connections should be kept tight, but they should 
not be shellacked, as glycerine dissolves shellac. The nipple 
or connector over which the hose fits should be greased 
and the clamp should then be drawn up tight. It is also 
claimed for the glycerine solution that it helps to keep the 
cooling system free of scale and rust. 

The following table shows the temperature at whicl 
various mixtures of refined glycerine and water start 
freeze, become solid, and boil. 


Freezing 
Pt. (First cdl 
Mixture crystals Solidification Pt. Boiling 
appear te 
25% Gly. 15% Water +15.5°F. 12.8° 214.7 
30% =Gly. 70% = = Water + 84°F. All below freez- 2165) 
33 1/3% Gly. 66 2/3% Water + ing pt. of mer-_ 


9175 
50% Gly. 50% Water cury or—37.90°F. 223.7°F 


It is alleged that glycerine mixed with water prevents 
expansion even if it becomes frozen solid; that no damage 
such as cracked cylinder heads or broken radiators © 
result even if the radiator mixture should become frou 
solid, and that only 10 per cent glycerine will prevent free 
cracking. 
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Bus Standardization 
vs. Special Requirements 


STANDARDIZATION in the 

bus field seems to be going 
through something of the same 
cycle as has occurred in other 
fields of simplification work. 
Nearly every bus operator feels 
that he needs a chassis and body 
having special features to fit the 
particular conditions under 
which he is going to operate. Be- 
ing the buyer, he often has 
power to impose his demands. 
The manufacturer on the other 
hand is torn between the desire 
to makes sales by meeting the 
requests of the prospect and the 
equally strong desire to keep 
down manufacturing costs by 
producing as nearly as possible a 
standardized unit for sale to all 
operators. The conflict is ex- 
actly the same one which always 
has taken place in the develop- 
ment of a new unit. A reasona- 
ble degree of standardization al- 
ways has won out in the past. 


_— 


Good Selling Effort 
Will Help Standardization 


HILE the manufacturer 

cannot afford to be stubborn 
about making minor alterations 
to fit specific conditions, he can 
no better afford to “Yes, Yes,” all 
demands made by every prospec- 
tive purchaser for changes in the 
standard product. There are 
fundamentally sound reasons for 
a reasonably standardized design 
which result in perfectly definite 
advantages to the operator; then 
there are probably thoroughly 
good reasons for the particular 
design selected by the bus maker. 
Before acceding to changes 
wished by individual operators, 
the manufacturer’s representa- 
tive certainly should merchan- 
dise to the limit all those points 
of merit possessed by the vehicle 
4s it stands. What the limit is 
can be determined only by the 
good sense of the representative 





——_——_ 


directly involved in the sale. But 
experience proves that a well- 
qualified salesman with a sound 
story to present often can sell a 
standardized product just as 
easily as a less well-equipped 
representative can make a sale 
by falling all over himself to 
gratify every whim of the pros- 
pect. 


—— 


S. A. E. Meeting May 
Develop Arguments 


E’RE not advocating shov- 

ing down a _prospect’s 
throat something he doesn’t 
want by use of high-powered 
sales methods. Nothing could 
be more fatal to permanent prog- 
ress than that. All we are urg- 
ing is that the really sound ad- 
vantages to the user of a reason- 
ably standardized product be pre- 
sented adequately and clearly be- 
fore changes are made to meet 
special requirements. Bus oper- 
ators, like most other people, are 
likely to think their requirements 
to be very special, when a little 
fuller analysis may show that 
they are more typical than was 
at first supposed. If we’re not 
mistaken there will be some dis- 
cussion of these very points at 
the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers’ Transportation Meeting 
which is coming to Philadelphia 
Nov. 13 and 14. It will be inter- 
esting to hear more fully what 
is to be said on both sides of the 
case. 


Eliminating Carbon 
Monoxide from Exhausts 


Fpieig ae site engineers seem 
to be directing their atten- 
tion to the problem of atmos- 
pheric pollution by the exhaust 
gases from motor vehicles, par- 
ticularly the exhaust from en- 
gines running on an over-rich 
mixture and which therefore give 
off considerable quantities of the 
poisonous monoxide gas. Thomp- 
son Laboratories, Inc., claim to 


Just Among Ourselves 


have solved the problem of the 
disposal of these poisonous gases 
by burning them before they 
reach the atmosphere. Carbon 
monoxide is a fuel gas, consti- 
tuting the chief fuel element in 
producer gas, which is widely 
used for the operation of sta- 
tionary engines and for indus- 
trial heating. In the exhaust, of 
course, it is present in compara- 
tively small proportions, when 
regarded from the standpoint of 
fuel mixtures, and this would 
be expected to make it difficult to 
ignite, even after the air neces- 
sary for its combustion had been 
added. However, if ignition by 
means of the ordinary spark 
should be impossible, combustion 
probably could be. initiated by 
catalytic agencies. No informa- 
tion is available at the present 
time as to the exact method of 
ignition used in the device re- 
ferred to, but dependable igni- 
tion undoubtedly constitutes the 
crux of the problem. 





Industry Has Broad Vision 
in Public Relationships 


T HE automotive industry con- 

tinues year after year to 
show its good sense in the hand- 
ling of its public relations. Pre- 
senting to the Federal Govern- 
ment the case for repeal of war 
taxes last week, automotive rep- 
resentatives pledged reductions 
in the prices of automotive prod- 
ucts proportionate to the amount 
of tax relief which may be given. 
Thus the automotive case rests, 
not only on a sound plea for re- 
moval of taxes which in them- 
selves no longer have any logic or 
justice, but also on a promise of 
benefit to the public as well as to 
the industry itself. It is because 
of such constructive vision, 
which has actuated the handling 
of automotive public relations for 
many years, that the industry 
and its representatives gain con- 
stantly in the esteem and respect 
of the Government and the pub- 
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Operation of Anti-Friction Bearings 
on Crankpin Analyzed 


Rollers inserted between crankpin and lower connecting rod bear- 


ing have triple and the cages a dual motion. These motions and the 


resulting inertia forces are determined, partly by graphical means. 


By Dr.-Eng. J. Kirner 


Technical Director, Norma Co., Stuttgart, Germany 


of crank mechanisms, it has always been assumed 
that all bearings were plain bearings. Investigators 
contented themselves with determining the speeds and 
accelerations of the crankpin and of the piston pin, as 
well as the inertia forces on these bearings. The action 
of the oil film in the different bearings was of no conse- 
quence kinematically, while the anti-friction balls and 
rollers and their cages, which replace the oil film, were 
not familiar at the time and therefore were neglected. 
The load on the main bearing O, Fig. 1, is of very 
simple form even in the case of anti-friction bearings, 
and consists merely of ‘a 
pressure varying in mag- 


is the past, in developing the kinematics and dynamics 


If the angle | itself and not its sine is considered, a 
connecting rod of finite length swings around the axis K 
of the crank pin (or relative to the infinite connecting 
rod), not according to a sine curve, but irregularly. The 
momentary angular velocity of the connecting rod can he 
simply determined by the graphical method, by starting 
from the instantaneous axis of connecting rod rotation, 
as will now be shown. 

In Figs. 3a and 3b the instantaneous axis of rotation 
of the rod is represented by O’m. It lies in the prolonga- 
tion of OP and in a horizontal line through the piston pin 
axis. The connecting rod (together with the cross-hatched 
triangle) turns around the 
instantaneous axis with an 





nitude and direction, the 
bearings rotating at sub- 
stantially uniform velocity. 
With a crankpin bearing 
of the anti-friction type, 
on the contrary, the kine- 
matic and dynamic rela- 
tions are not so obvious 
and must be carefully 
analyzed if a clear concep- 


HE mathematical research work em- 
bodied in this article was undertaken 
in connection with the development of 
the roller bearings for the engines of the 
airship “‘Los Angeles’’ when it was under 
construction in Germany.—The Editor. 


angular velocity w, in the 
same manner as if the 
crank circle and a circle 
struck around O’m as 4 
center contacted at P and 
rolled upon one another 
like the pitch circles of two 
spur gears. The angular 
velocity w, then is the an- 
gular velocity of the con- 








tion of these relations is to 
be obtained, as is required 
in order to be,able to overcome the difficulties which are 
apt to arise, especially where the speeds are high. 

In Fig. 1 a simple crank mechanism is shown diagram- 
matically. The bearing positions are indicated by circles 
O, P, K. The crank rotates right-handedly with an angu- 
lar velocity which, for the present, we will consider con- 
stant. The angle which has been described by the crank 
at any moment since passing through the top dead center 
position (at A) is designated by %. During the same 
period the connecting rod has swung through an angle ¥. 
In connection with the algebraic signs it is to be noted 
that at first the connecting rod KP turns in a direction 
opposite to the motion of the crank arm OP. 

In Fig. 2 the crank mechanism is shown in a position 
slightly further advanced, the angle KPO’ having in- 
creased as compared with Fig. 1. If t be the time which 
has elapsed since the crank passed through the dead 
center position OA, then ¢= wt. The connecting rod has 
swung still farther toward the left, relative to the pro- 
longed crank arm radius OO’. In Fig. 2 a connecting rod 
of infinite length is indicated by a dashed line (L = o). 
It is obvious that such a connecting rod would turn at 
uniform relative velocity toward the left. A connecting 
rod of finite length, with the length ratio m = L/R = 3.5 
used in aircraft engines, does not rotate at a constant 
speed relative to the crank arm OO’. 


necting rod KP relative to 
the axis KO, or the angular 
velocity at which the angle | changes. The angular ve 
locities » and w, are inversely proportional to the radii 
OP and PO’m. The rest may be seen from the equations 
placed next to Fig. 3. For the graphical determination it 
is only necessary so to choose the scale that KP and PO 
bear the proper relation to the crank mechanism to 
investigated, and to see that, in addition, KP be expressed 
in round figures, for it now represents the unit of angular 
velocity. The distance PH then represents the value of 
the relative angular velocity in multiples of KP. 
As may be seen from Fig. 3b, the same geometrical 
construction for the relative velocity w, may be used als0 
for engines in which the cylinder axis is offset from the 
crank axis a distance e. ; 
In Fig. 4 the path or orbit A B C D of the connecting 
rod head is developed in a straight line. The upper hor! 
zontal line represents the angular velocity -+-w of the crank 
arm. At the same distance from the axis of abscissa 
but below it, lies the line of relative angular velolly 
o,= —wo, of an infinitely long or ideal connecting rod. 
The velocity line w, of the short connecting rod relativé 
to the infinitely long rod must be determined point by 
point by the method indicated in Figs. 3a and 3b. The 
result is substantially a sine curve. At point A, which 
corresponds to the top dead center position, the infinitely 
long connecting rod moves at its maximum velocity towa 
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the left (counter-clockwise). At point B, o, becomes 
ero, at point C it attains its maximum positive value 
(clockwise rotation) and at D it again becomes zero. The 
yelocity of the connecting rod relative to the crank arm 
00’ is represented by the line w:, which is easily drawn 
in after the w, line has once been fixed, because w; = 
witor. (See Fig. 2.) 


Influence of Connecting Rod Length 


In Fig. 5 are shown the relative velocity lines w; (and 
therefore also the w, lines) for four different connecting 
rod lengths. For a connecting rod of infinite length we 
obtain a straight line; the shorter the connecting rod, that 
is, the smaller m, the more pronounced the resulting 








Fig.1 


velocity differences. In Fig. 6 are tabulated the maximum 
and minimum velocities as well as the ratios of the former 
to the latter. 

The effect of this change in velocity is that during a 
single crankshaft revolution the angular velocity of the 
crank pin bearing passes through a complete cycle. With 
an automobile engine of » = 3600 r.p.m. and with a con- 
necting rod length ratio of 3.7 this results in a change 
in angular velocity from 4450 to 2560 r.p.m., and this 
phenomenon is repeated sixty times per second; in other 
words, during one second the connecting rod must be ac- 
celerated sixty times from 2560 to 4450 r.p.m. and decel- 
erated again to the lower velocity. The supplementary 
stresses resulting from this acceleration and deceleration 
are the greater the more compactly the engine is designed, 
that is, the smaller the ratio L/R and the higher the speed 
ong forces increase with the square of the rotary 
speed). 

Owing to the deviation from pure harmonic motion the 
tangents to the w, line at points B and D (Figs. 1 and 4) 
are steeper, that is, the rotary accelerations are greater 
at B and D than they would be with pure harmonic mo- 
tion. For the crank pin positions A and C, that is, the 
crests of the curves, these are somewhat flatter. 

The upper line in Fig. 7 shows in exaggerated form the 
difference between the velocity line w, according to Fig. 
8a and pure harmonic motion, whereas the lower line 
shows the velocity curve for an offset crankshaft accord- 
Ing to Fig. 3b (also exaggerated). 

With the aid of Figs. 8a and 8b it is an easy matter 
to determine the maximum values of the acceleration of 
the relative velocities w, and , of the connecting rod. As 
8 made evident by the graphical determination of the mo- 
mentary values of w, according to Fig. 3a, at points B and 
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D the actual angular velocity for the finite connecting rod 
bears to the corresponding values with pure harmonic 
motion the same relation as aB to ab; that is, as 


KB : KOorL: VL’'—F orm: Vm'—1 
For a crank mechanism with an offset e the relations are 
quite similar, but for the crank positions B and D the 
angular velocities are different instead of being equal as 
in the previous case. For point B the deviation from the 


sine curve is expressed by the proportion aB : ab, that 
is, by 





L: VL’— (R—e)’ 
whereas for the crank position D this relation becomes 
L: VLi'— (R+e)’ 
For point B it is 
m : Vm — (1—e/R)’ 
and for point D 
m : Vm’ — (1+ e/R)’ 
Owing to the fact that for crank pin positions B and D 
the sine line is steeper in the proportion determined than 
a corresponding pure harmonic motion, it is necessary to 


multiply the angular acceleration in these points in exactly 
the same proportion. 











Table of Multiplication Factors 


K =m/Vm'*—1 
m = co 10 5 3.5 3 
K=] 1.005 1.020 1.042 1.06 


The change in the radius of curvature of the , line at 
its maximum points may also be determined by a simple 
consideration. 

That portion of the w, line near the maximum ordinates 
is regarded as a part of a curve of pure harmonic motion 
and the question is then posed: What is the length R, of 
an ideal crank arm which under the assumption of a 
similar pure harmonic vibration (L = «) has the same 
form adjacent to the maximum ordinate as the actual w, 
line with a crank arm length R and a certain finite con- 
necting rod length L. 

Fig. 12 shows the method of determining the ratio 
R, : R, that is, the multiplication factor to be applied to 
the radius of curvature of that part of the curve adjacent 
to the maximum ordinate, based on the approximate equa- 
tion for the height of the arc in terms of one-half the 
chord and the radius (b= s’/2R). In the case of pure 
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harmonic motion the vertical half chords, 
AO/ab, for instance, represent the momentary 
velocities. However, in consequence of the finite 
length of the rod, the lengths of the chord de- 
crease more slowly and instead of being equal to 
ab they actually are equal to ac=a’b. The 
radius R, wanted is to be such that with the 
same horizontal chord 2s it gives a height of arc 
less by aa’. We obtain for the correction factor 


k, = Ro/R = m/(m’ —1) 










sot) m:eLR 











The following table shows that the differences are quite 
important and for m = 3.5 amount to about 10 per cent. 
m= 0 10 5 3.5 3 2 
K=1 1.010 1.041 1.088 1.125 2 


The acceleration line is steeper in these proportions than 
with pure harmonic motion. 





Angular Velocity of Cage 


The cage or retainer has an angular velocity which is 
generally considered constant. 
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In addition to this rotary motion the cage possesses an 
angular rocking motion around its own axis. If the desig- 
nations of Fig. 9 are made use of here, the cage turns 
relative to the crank arm OO’ with a velocity 


E 
E+F 


In order to determine the values of w, graphically, the 
ordinates of the w, line in Fig. 10 are reduced in a con- 
stant proportion. This curve of reduced ordinates shows 
at once that the fluctuations in the rotary motion are ma- 
terially less in the case of the cage than in that of the 
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Fig.7 





connecting rod, in the proportion of E/(E + FP). 
4 From the form of the wx curve in Fig. 10 it can 
also be seen that the ordinates of this curve are al] 
negative, that is, that the cage turns counter-clock- 
wise relative to the crank arm, if looked at from 
the axis OO’ of the crank arm. However, if it is 
desired to determine the absolute motion of the 
cage, we have to consider that the radius 00 
turns with an angular velocity + which is cer- 
tainly greater than the velocity w, of the cage. The 
absolute velocity of the cage therefore is equal to the sum 
of w and w x, and since wo; is always negative, the values 
for xq are obtained by measuring the distance between 
the wo; line above the horizontal from the —w line (see 
Fig. 10). 
Maximum and minimum values of the relative and 
absolute cage velocities are given for crankpin positions 
A and C. 





Angular Velocity of Rollers 


Each of the rollers has a triple rotary motion: it rotates 
around its own axis; it rotates with the crankpin around 
the crank axis, and it turns around the crankpin axis 
relative to the crank arm. The rollers travel with the 
velocity of the cage around the axis P. This relative 
motion is equal to the velocity w, of the roller cage rela- 
tive to the radius OO’. 

Consequently, the rollers travel around the axis P of 
the crank pin with a velocity 


E 
E+F 


By using the designations for the diameters given in 
Fig. 9 and assuming rolling motion without slippage, we 
find that the roller turns relative to the radius OO’ of the 
crank arm at a speed 





OL = @} 


E 


Oy = — 1 


This angular speed in general is approximately 3 to 4 
times as great as the rotary speed of the crank pin. As 
may be seen from Fig. 14, the direction of motion is 
counter-clockwise or negative. The absolute rotative 
speed wwa of the rollers with respect to the cylinder axis 
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is therefore smaller than the relative speed. It amounts to V iat 
Fig 12 
Ie - 


one a wre 


The variation or swing wr of the rotary speed of the 
roller is also materially greater than that of the cage. It 
is given by the equation 


Owr = —— Wr 


From the great height of the sine curve for the axial 
rotation of the roller it follows that with a crankshaft 
speed of 3600 r.p.m., medium sized rollers and a ratio 
m= 3.5 the rollers turn at 12,000 r.p.m. on the average. 
This rate of rotation, however, fluctuates during each 
crank rotation (that is, 60 times per second) between 
8500 and 15,500 r.p.m. 

Of some importance probably also is a knowledge of the 
speed w.; at which the rollers turn relative to the cage, 
because this determines the speed of rubbing against the 
bolts or pockets of the cage. This velocity is given by the 
equation 

EF 
= —_ —_— ] 
M(E+F) 


Having in the foregoing derived expressions for all of 
the existing rotary speeds, it is now an easy matter to 
determine the inertia forces acting on the individual parts 
of the bearing. However, it will serve the purpose of 
clearness if the forces are considered individually, because 
their magnitude and direction change in accordance with 
very simple laws or equations. 

In Fig. 18 is shown a connecting rod bearing with 
rollers, and the centrifugal forces acting on one of the 
rollers are indicated. In Fig. 14 the bearing is repro- 
duced on a larger scale. The centrifugal force resulting 
from the so-called “guidance force” is P;.* The circular 
motion of the bearing in company with the crankpin is 
regarded as a “guiding motion.” Owing to the relative 
motion of the roller around the axis P there exists a 
second or relative centrifugal force P,. 

The roller under consideration in addition is subject to 
another force, the so-called Coriolis force. In this con- 
nection it is more advantageous to deal with the equal 
reaction P. produced by the roller, which is opposed in 
direction to the Coriolis force. In the case at hand this 
force is opposed to the centrifugal force P,. Its magni- 
tude is given by the equation 


Owk = Oy —— WL 


P, = —2m;Vpw 


in which m, represents the mass of the roller considered 


_—.. 


. ® 
Pe the weight G of the rotating mass is given in pounds, n is 
umber of revolutions per minute and re the radius of rotation 


Gn?re 


35240 


in inches, then the centrifugal force is Pe= Ib. 





and v; the velocity of the roller relative to the axis OO’. 
In determining the direction and the numerical co- 
efficient (2) of this force it is easy to make a mistake. 
But the direction of the force and the general form of the 
equation can be readily determined by means of a simple 
rule, 
This rule is given in Figs. 15a and 15b. It is based on 
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the fact that a case is considered for which the guiding 
velocity w,; is equal to the relative velocity », that is, 


oO; = Op = wo 


and, in addition, the axes for the guiding and the rela- 
tive motion coincide. The only difference is that in one 
ease (Fig. 15a) the guiding and the relative velocities 
are unidirectional while in the other case (Fig. 15b) they 
are opposed, so that they neutralize one another. The 
absolute velocity », becomes in the one case 


Og =o+o We = (w + wo)? = 40” 


and in the other 

wy =O 

We thus obtain in a sense the equations 
(a-+a)’=a’+2aa+a and (a—a)’?’=a—2aa+a 


The forces P; and P; are equal and since a’ = (—a)’, 
both are positive, that is, outwardly directed. There is 
evidently missing an equalizing force which in one case 
doubles the two positive values, in the other cancels them. 
In the equations 2aa represents the necessary item of 
equalization. This corresponds to the compounded cen- 
trifugal force in magnitude and direction. The “2” also 
appears sufficiently plainly. The rule is obvious from an 
inspection of the two and even of only one of the figures. 


Og = O-—W 
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“For the same direction of rotation of the ‘guided’ and 
orbital motions, the combined centrifugal force pulls away 
from the momentary axis of the orbital motion.” 

Since v; and » are the same for all rollers at the same 
moment, the same forces P,. act on all of the rollers in the 
direction toward the axis of the crankpin bearing. 

In Fig. 16 are shown the three forces acting on the axis 
of the roller while in a certain position. The forces act- 
ing radially at the point P are all equal and have a re- 
sultant directed against this point, of the magnitude 
P, = P.—P,. 

In Fig. 17 there are plotted with the developed circular 
arc ABCDA of the crank circle as the base line, the forces 
P, above the base line and P, below it. The remaining, 
exclusively inwardly directed resultant P; = P:—P, is 
of importance. 

As may be seen from Fig. 17, the force P, varies but 
little, whereas the force P,, which is proportional to the 
square of w ;, varies considerably. Owing to the slight 
predominance of P, and the differential form of the equa- 
tion, the resultant P; is characterized by only moderate 
variations. The centrifugal forces P; acting at the cen- 
ters of individual rollers are alike for any position of the 
crank arm; they depend only on the distance 7, (Fig. 13) 
of the roller axes from the crank axis and are directed 
exactly radially with respect to the crank axis. 


Centrifugal Force on Cage 


Centrifugal force acting on every particle of the cage 
causes a stress which is indicated in Fig. 18. The stress 
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on the case depends primarily on its method of support. 
It is different depending upon whether the cage is sup- 
ported by the rollers or by the inner or outer race. At 
high speeds one may expect considerable deflections of 
the cage if the latter is not sufficiently rigid. 

In any case, the stresses on the cage are not the same 
as they would be if it were made of material of higher 
specific gravity and while at rest subjected merely to the 
action of gravity, for the centrifugal forces are not 
parallel to each other but act along radial lines. 

It is very noticeable that the resultant P; of the cen- 
trifugal force P, and the combined centrifugal force P, 
in the case of the cage are also inwardly directed without 
exception, whereas upon casual consideration it would be 
concluded that the centrifugal force P, resulting from the 
rotation of the cage itself would predominate. Taken to- 
gether the forces dP; acting on the individual particles of 
the cage have the same effect as an external excess pres- 
sure on a piece of piping. 

The pressures exerted by a body swinging around an 
axis, such as the cage, upon one or two rollers, are readily 
calculated by means of the equations of harmonic motion, 
ag per Fig. 19. Harmonic motion of a material particle, 
pe, period T, an amplitude 2s and maximum speeds 
Umar And —Umaz in the central positions, may be re- 
garded as the projection of a point rotating at a uniform 
rowed velocity ». In the case in hand, what is of most 
pr is the maximum value of the inertia force or its 
: aserneen +bmaz and —bDmaz, in the end positions. It 

‘haracteristic of harmonic motion that the acceleration 
pf at all times proportional to the distance s, of the 
Pe hg point from the central position 0. The circum- 

ential speed of the circular motion is v = sw and the 


Centrifugal acceleration b,. For the latter we have the 
equation 


be = 8” = Vo 


Py the aid of this equation we can calculate the forces 
= cage exerts on the rollers during each swing, 
is, during each revolution. In the preceding gen- 
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eral equation there must be inserted for v the value Vwr 
Or Ukr. ° 

In case absolute accuracy is required it must be taken 
into account in the following investigation, the same as 
in the treatment of the “velocities,” that the swinging mo- 
tion is not a true harmonic motion and that certain de- 
viations from the true harmonic have to be figured with. 
However, if the highest degree of accuracy is demanded 
the assumption of uniform crankshaft speed is inadmissi- 
ble. 

In Fig. 20 is shown a speed curve and below it an ac- 
celeration curve. The same as in Fig. 7, the deviations 
from the harmonic velocity curves, so here the deviations 
from the corresponding acceleration curve are shown in 
exaggerated form. The curve a is a true sine curve, the 
curve b is applicable to cases of very short connecting 
rod lengths and engines without offset. In accordance 
with the investigation in Fig. 8a, the inertia forces cor- 
responding to the maxima of acceleration for crank po- 


sitions B and D must be multiplied by the ratio m\/m*— 1. 
For the points of intersection of the acceleration curve 
with the axis of abscissas at A and C, the inclination of 
the acceleration curve must be reduced in accordance with 
the equations given in Fig. 12. The inclination of the 
acceleration curve becomes less in the revérse proportion 
of the radii R, and R, that is, in the proportion R/R, or 
in the ratio (m*>—1)/m’. The curve ¢ applies to offset 
engines as per Fig. 3b. As concerns the direction of ac- 
celeration, it is to be noted that in Fig. 20 the inertia 
forces were the starting point and the + sign means that 
the inertia force acts in a clockwise direction. 


Swinging Forces on Rollers 


There are two inertia forces on the rollers which must 
be clearly distinguished. One of these forces results from 
the non-uniform motion of the roller axis (circular mo- 
tion around the crankpin axis), the other from the non- 
uniform rotation of each roller around its own axis. 

What external forces there are to neutralize these two 
inertia forces is not directly determinable. This may be 
either the friction of the rollers on the raceway or the 
pressure of the rollers on the cages. This will be con- 
sidered in more detail further on. 

In Fig. 21 an investigation is made of the case in which 
the inertia force which has to be taken up on the circum- 
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ference of the rollers due to their non-uniform rotation 
around their own axes, acts on the raceway. The inertia 
on a solid, geometrically correct roller is equal to the 
inertia of one-half its mass concentrated at the circum- 
ference. Of course, if a high degree of accuracy is de- 
sired, any rounding of corners or axial bores must be 
specially allowed for. The tangential force on each race- 
way must be 


E 
Py maz = ~Ms —— o 
16m 


The inertia force exerted by each roller in consequence 
of the swinging motion on its axis may be determined by 
means of Fig. 22. The maximum force amounts to 


Paw mas = ~My a wo” 
4m 


In Fig. 23 there is represented the ideal case in which 
the inertia force due to the cage is taken up on two rollers 
located opposite to each other. This is altogether an 
“jdeal” case. In reality the swinging force of the cage 
can be taken up on a single or any number of rollers. Be- 
sides, the cage can be unilaterally supported on one of the 
races, so that the swinging force is balanced not only by 
the rollers but also by friction on any race surface. In 
the ideal case, Fig. 23, the maximum inertia force 
amounts to 


Px maz = Mz —— w” 
8m 


The investigation so far has shown the form of the 
equations fer the individual forces on the rollers and on 
the cage. However, the final result is dependent upon the 
resultant of all of the effective forces for a roller in any 
definite position of any particular part of the cage. It is 
especially important to know the conditions under which 
the individual forces are cumulative and under which 
they neutralize each other. 

In Fig. 24 the individual phases are simply indicated 
by the relative weights of the lines. The effects of the 
“guiding” force are indicated by the four small circles 
around points A, B, C, D. These points represent the 
positions of the crank pin axis. The effects of the guiding 
forces P; are simply pro- 
portional to the distance 


fe from the axis of the Mr 

crankshaft, consequently 

the weight of the line 

was made proportional Ppw axe Mr 2 - When ax W) 


to this distance. Special 
emphasis is laid on 
Phases I, II, III and IV, 
which have reference to 
the positions of the roll- 
ers between the race- 
ways. 

During Phase I the 
centrifugal force results 
in increased pressure of 
the roller against the 
outer race. 

During Phases II and 
IV the centrifugal force 
acts along a tangent to 
the circle of roller cent- 
ers of the crank pin 
bearing. 

During Phase III the 
centrifugal force on the 
rollers results in in- 
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creased pressure on the inner race. From the uniformity 
of the small circles it may therefore be concluded that the 
centrifugal force in itself remains absolutely constant 
during the different phases. The “change” is due to the 
fact that the rollers one after another pass quickly through 
the different phases and accordingly are subject more or 
less to the centrifugal force. 

The case is entirely different with respect to the re- 
sultant P; of the components P, and P., which are in 
phase with it. Since the relative velocity of the cage with 
the rollers attains a maximum in A and a minimum in (, 
P; changes with the phases A, B, C and D, but only with- 
in narrow limits, as may be seen from Fig. 17 and as is 
indicated by the variation in the weight of the P; line. 

Special interest attaches to the roller positions for 
which the different inertia forces add together or neutral- 
ize each other. A cumulative effect is produced in the 
stresses on rollers in Phase III if the crankpin happens 
to be in Phase A at the same time. In that case the roller 
is pressed with greater force against the inner race. The 
swinging motion of the cage with the rollers has ai 
effect which attains a maximum during Phases B and D) 
of the crank pin. There is no inertia force due to the 
swinging motion during Phases A and C. 

During Phases B and D those rollers which are i 
Phase II have an intensified effect. Correspondingly there 
is on the left side, that is, in crank position D, an intensi- 
fication of the stresses on rollers which are passil¢ 
through Phase IV. 





ELORON, one of the non-metallic gear composition 

embodying phenolic condensation products in thei! 
make-up, is made from a basis of rags, the greater pa!" 
of which are imported from Europe. In its manufac 
ture, therefore, an article of great industrial value 
produced from material otherwise of no value whatevel 
The rags are carefully sorted and cleaned to exclude 
foreign matter and are laid in layers to a number de 
pending upon the thickness of the material desired. It 
is then treated with pure resinous gum under great hea! 
and pressure, whereby it is converted into « homogelé 
ous mass of a texture not unlike horn. Next it goes 
through various processes according to the finish de- 
sired. Celoron gear blanks are either formed in th 
press or cut from the sheet. 
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How Oakland Trains Foremen 


Editor AUIOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES: 

I was very much interested in your report of the con- 
troversy between Louis Ruthenberg, general manager of 
the Yellow Sleeve Valve Engine Company, and F. T. Jones, 
supervisor of training, White Motor Company, relative to 
the question: “Who should train the foremen.” I believe 
that there are valuable elements of strength in the posi- 
tion of both of these men, but I can’t entirely agree with 
either of them. 

My three or four years’ experience in the field of fore- 
manship training has led me to believe that it is not 
practicable to attempt to give music lessons to someone 
in your own family. The surface results may appear 
good when foremen training is conducted by an executive 
in his own plant. I doubt very much, however, if much 
deep and lasting good comes of such training. The fore- 
men attend and manifest passing interest because they 
fel under obligations to go through the motions, at 
least. 

On the other hand, the training is apt to be superficial 
and none too practical in its application when some outside 
agency comes in and puts the foreman through a “cut-and- 
dried” schedule of meetings. 

‘I believe that the Oakland Motor Company has struck 
a “happy medium” between the two points of view held by 
Mr. Ruthenberg and Mr. Jones. The management went 
out and brought in a man from another automobile plant, 
put him on as a full-time director of foremanship training 
and thus obtained the advantages of both the methods in 
controversy. I report directly to the work’s manager and 
I have no authority over the foremen. In other words, 
[ama staff executive with responsibilities for the training 
of our present foremen, the development of new foremen 
from the ranks and a direct representative between the 
management and the foremen, getting information of all 
kinds out to the foremen, and keeping the management 
thoroughly posted on the point of view of the foremen on 
all matters of concern. We believe that our foremen are 
more liable to failure from lack of information about their 
departments and about the business than they are from 
lack of ability. 

We have a definite training program which we conduct 
with our foremen in addition. to keeping them posted 
regarding the business side of the management of their 
respective departments. 

G. L. GARDINER, 
Director Foreman Training, 
Oakland Motor Car Co. 


Says Dilution Problem is Simple 


Editor AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES: 

From the comment in automobile publications, crank 
case dilution would seem to be an almost insurmountable 
difficulty, while in reality it is quite simple. 

All that is necessary is to make a real job of fitting 
‘ylinders, pistons and rings, so that when cranking the 
“arm engine by hand and listening at the breather in 
4 quiet room, air cannot be heard escaping past the 


pistons on the compression stroke. 


After starting of the cold engine, conserve all waste 
heat, as far as practicable, until the cylinder block, the 
air entering the carbureter and the oil have reached 
temperatures assuring satisfactory operation, and pro- 
vide means to prevent too great a rise in temperature 
above this point. 

Bearing in mind that at 100 degrees F. air has about 
thirty times the capacity for absorbing moisture as at 
0 degree F., and that the expansion of air due to a 100 
degrees F. rise above normal temperature amounts to 
about 19 per cent, the temperature should not be allowed 
to rise too far above that required to accomplish the 
purpose of vaporizing the fuel and preventing condensa- 
tion in the crank case. 

’ The requirements for the above are a shutter control in 
front of the radiator, and suitable means to retain as much 
waste heat as possible under the hood during the warming 
up period; also means (exhaust heat or otherwise) for 
preheating the air entering the carbureter. 


No Trouble in Winter 


I have been driving a standard make of car for four 
years in which the above conditions are reasonably met, 
and have had practically no dilution or condensation even 
when driving under the worst condition in winter, which 
is to drive short distances with long stops between drives. 
The car has never been in a heated garage, no oil has been 
discarded owing to dilution, and no water has been found 
when draining the crank case. 

Oil has been drained out about four times a year, 
always after a run of sufficient length to get the engine 
well warmed up, which tends to remove more sediment. 
The oil is placed in a warm room for several weeks to 
settle, when it is poured back into the crank sase over 
bright tin, discarding only that which shows sediment. 

The car has been driven over 40,000 miles, and the 
engine has had no adjustments except a tightening of 
the timing chain, and the fuel and oil mileage are still 
better than for any other car of this make that I know of. 
In the spirit of co-operation with the industry, I will be 
glad to show the car to anyone interested or to submit 
it to any reasonable test. I have no financial interest 
in anything connected with the equipment, nor anything 
to sell, and the only interest I have is that the problem 
seems so simple that I cannot see why there are any 
cars being produced today that have not fully overcome 
the difficulty. 

LYLE K. SNELL. 


PREPARED glycerine solution “Ivo” for use in 

automobile radiators as an anti-freeze compound 
has been put on the market by the Proctor & Gamble Co. 
In preparing this solution the Proctor & Gamble Co. was 
guided by the recommendations of the Bureau of Stan- 
dards at Washington as to the correct specifications for 
a glycerine anti-freeze compound. Owing to the non- 
evaporating qualities of glycerine, it is said that once 
placed in the radiator it will remain throughout the win- 
ter, requiring only the addition of water from time to 
time. . 
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New Five-Spindle Screw Machine Speeds 
Drilling Operations 


Non-stop, semi-automatic machine does not have to be stopped 
for insertion of work. Parts placed in jig clamped 
automatically. Completed work is ejected. 


HAT is described as a non-stop, semi-automatic, 
W five-spindle screw machine has been developed by 

the Davenport Machine Tool Co., Inc., Rochester, 
N. Y. The machine is adapted for drilling, turning, 
threading and tapping operations, and in automobile man- 
ufacture has proven particularly useful for drilling body 
door hinges, drilling and tapping shackle bolts and turn- 
buckles and for similar work. It is said to be adapted for 
all operations that can be performed with one tool, and its 
advantage lies in the fact that it turns out work very 
rapidly. 

The photographs show the machine arranged for auto- 
mobile hinges, which can be made from either malleable 
iron, drop forgings or cold drawn stock. In drilling the 
outside member, a drill is fed from each end, so that both 
of the lugs are drilled simultaneously. In drilling the in- 
side member both drills are fed toward each other until 
they almost meet inside the hinge; then one drill is quickly 
withdrawn while the other completes the hole. 

In drilling the oil holes in shackle bolts, the drill is with- 
drawn once or more times, as may be found necessary to 
clear the chips. In threading studs, self-opening die heads 
would be used, which rotate at the right speed for cutting a 
smooth thread and are opened when the desired length has 
been threaded. 

In each end of the machine there are five rotating spin- 
dles in a revolving head, the heads being revolved in unison 
by a worm under the left hand head, at a suitable angle to 
mesh with the spur gear mounted on the head, and the jig 





Davenport non-stop semi-automatic machine. 


holder connects the two heads, insuring alignment of holes, 
The right hand head is adjustable on the bed so that suit. 
able jigs can be made for a wide variety of product. 

This has been brought about by so arranging the ma- 
chine that four drills on each end are drilling all the time, 
while in the fifth position the finished piece drops out and 
another piece is put in place by the operator, after which 
the machine automatically clamps the work and the drilling 
is performed. 

The spindle carriers or revolving heads on both ends 
of the machine are alike, there being a quill driven bya 
pinion, which in turn is driven by the internal gear. The 
drilling spindle itself slides through this quill, and the drill 
spindle is fed by a slide equipped with a ball thrust bearing, 
the slide having a roll engaging a stationary cam. 

There is an adjustable screw connection between the 
two parts of the feed slide, so that the drills as they are 
sharpened can always be put back into the bottom of the 
chuck and the screw between the slides turned to always 
bring the drill point to the position to drill through the 
work. 


Feeds Without Stopping 


The name “Non-Stop” was adopted because the machine 
is unlike an automatic screw machine, which must be 
stopped to put in bars of stock, whereas this machine can 
be fed without being stopped; therefore, with the excep- 
tion of the time for grinding drills, there is no occasion to 
stop the machine during a half day’s run. 

A jig holder is clamped securely to each of the two 
revolving heads, and to this jig holder the individual jigs 
are clamped, which are made up according to the work 
being done. The drills run in fixed bushings close up 1 
the work. 


Cutting compound is forced through the right hand en! § 


of the machine, into the jig holder, and through the prope 
orifices, is guided close up to the point of drilling, so tha 
the drills are amply lubricated and kept cool and chips 
are washed out of the way. 

The work is clamped down by a lever, to which is col 
nected a rod running to the left hand end of the machité 
where it is connected to another lever under the influent 
of a stationary cam. The work is also clamped sideways 
against fixed stops and the jigs, by an elastic lever with 
a roll which runs on an angular cam. The drills all mu! 
right handedly. 

The two revolving heads with the jigs and holders 
revolve clockwise, so the operator can readily obser’ 
whether the piece is correctly clamped and the drills art 
properly working. A hand wheel is provided for revdlt 
ing the heads when setting up for new work. 3 

A box fitted with change gears is arranged on the ba 

~side of the machine, to change the time of drilling for 
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different pieces. There is also a pair of change gears on 
the left end, for changing the spindle speed. The machine 
shown is motor-driven, the starting box being located in 
the upper left hand corner of the front view, and the motor 
in the base on a platform mounted to permit of adjusting 
the silent chain. In the base there is a reservoir for the 
cutting compound, with a strainer to collect the chips. 

A conveyor is sometimes supplied to carry the work 
away and drop it into a tote box or barrel. According to 
the manufacturer, the machine will drill a %4 in. hole on 
each end, 3% in. deep, in ordinary machinery steel, at 
the rate of 1600 or more an hour, depending upon the 
ability of the operator to fill the machine. 

Pipes from oil reservoirs lead to the different bearings 
for lubricating all fast running shafts and spindles on the 
machine. The feed is started and stopped by the handle 
shown in the upper left hand corner of the illustration, near 
the lubricating oil reservoir. Both the starting of the 
machine and the starting of the feed are accomplished 
by pushing the respective handles to the left, and are 
stopped by pulling them to the right, thus making it 
impossible for the operator to become tonfused. 

The machine will take up to % in. drills and will drill 
up to2in. deep. The drills may be withdrawn to remove 
the chips and the drills then go back to finish the holes. 
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The machine tooled up for drilling automobile door 
hinges 


Betts-Bridgeford Heavy Duty Gear Turning Lathe 


O satisfy the demand for a lathe for turning the 

face and back angles of heavy bevel gears made of 
alloy steel, the Betts Works of the Consolidated Machine 
Tool Corporation, Rochester, N. Y., have recently placed 
on the market a special lathe designed expressly for this 
class of work; as shown in the illustration. This lathe 
is similar to machines built by this company in the past, 
except that it is very much heavier throughout and has 
a number of important improvements in the design. 

The bed is only 6 ft. long, approximately, and is of 
heavy box section with broad, flat ways. On this bed is 
mounted a heavy carriage carrying two independent 
cross slides which are arranged to permit them to be 
quickly and securely clamped to the bed. Each cross 
slide supports a heavy swiveling tool slide, provided 
with Square guides, and each tool slide carries a revolv- 
ing four-way steel turret tool post which permits the 
carrying of four tools simultaneously. The tool slides 
are designed for taking heavy cuts in extremely tough 
material. 

As each side of the machine is equipped with an inde- 
pendent feed box having four feeds, it is possible to 
engage separate feeds to each tool slide. 


Aprons One-Piece Castings 


Both aprons are extra heavy, double-wall, one-piece 
castings, and carry a positive trip feed mechanism, so 
arranged that the feed may be instantly disengaged with 
the slightest pressure on the feed trip-lever when the 
tool gets to the end of the cut. 

A 25 or 35 hp. variable speed motor is mounted on a 
floor plate and is connected to the driving shaft through 
ral gears. In connection with the two speed changes in 

© Machine, this arrangement gives a wide range of 
cutting speeds with a drive of very simplified design. 
; he gear blanks may be carried either in a chuck as 

own in the illustration, or mounted directly on the 
Spindle by means of an adapter. Unusually rapid pro- 


duction is made possible by the fact that the machine 
takes a heavy cut and both face and back angles may be 
machined simultaneously. 

The machine shown in the illustration has a swing of 
31 in. over the bed and 22 in. over the carriage, and the 
tool slides have a travel of 8% in. in all directions. 





H. WILLIAMS & CO., Buffalo, N. Y., have brought 
e out a new line of “C” Clamps, specially designed for 
body makers’ service. They are drop-forged from special 
steel, and are heat-treated. The throat is deep, giving 
ample clearance. The screws are drop-forged in one piece 
and provide a lever, recessed and rounded for easy hand 
grip. Swivels are provided on all sizes. These clamps are 
made in capacities from 4 to 10 in. 





3etts-Bridgeford bevel gear turning lathe 
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Bus Bodies Are More Comfortable 
and Luxurious Than Ever 


Profitable bus field is in competition with private cars. 
Body builders are providing comfort to equal that 
of finest automobiles. New models shown. 


By K.W. Stillman 


for future bus development lies in regaining the 

patronage of private automobile owners and drivers. 
Increasing congestion on the highways and difficulty of 
finding parking space in cities makes this task somewhat 
easier today than it would have been a few years ago 
and any transportation agency which offers private car 
riders a service equivalent in comfort, speed and con- 
venience to their private cars stands an excellent chance 
of getting a considerable share of their trade. 

Bus body builders have realized this condition and the 
show held a short time ago at Atlantic City in connection 
with the convention of the American Electric Railway 
Association gave very convincing proof that buses of 
next year and after can compete favorably for the patron- 
age of the most exacting private car driver. 

Bus exteriors shown were very pleasing. Lines have 
been smoothed so that many of them are the equal of the 
highest priced private cars in rakishness and general bal- 
anced appearance. Finishes have been given much 
thought and the results are highly satisfactory. Two- 
tone effects were predominant either in harmonizing or 
contrasting color schemes. Nickeled exterior fittings, 
concealment of all ugly chassis parts, and actual lower- 
ing of roofs or giving the appearance of lowress by belt 
lines and similar devices all helped to give the buses dis- 
played a decidedly distinctive look, wholly different from 
the early bus jobs and closely approaching custom built 
private car bodies in elegance. 


P ter tain indications are that the most fruitful field 


Improved Interiors 


As much attention, if not more, has been given to the 
interiors. Seating arrangements have been altered to 
. give more leg room between seats. Several different 
methods have been tried with varying success to elimi- 
nate or relieve the discomfort of the seats directly over the 
rear wheel housings. Seats themselves have been given 
added comfort by designs to better fit the passengers, by 
improved springs and cushions, and by providing arm 
rests between seats. 

In order to give passengers better views from their 
seats, body pillars have been decreased in number and 
in width so that many of the buses shown had an almost 
complete line of plate glass from front to back, broken by 
not more than four or five pillars from two to three inches 
wide. In nearly every case these windows were deco- 
rated with silk curtains of the draw type hung on nick- 
eled rods at both top and bottom. Windows were all of 
the lowering type operated by nickeled cranks or turn- 
buckles and the use of rubber rollers between which the 


glass slides was a prevalent device used for eliminating 
window rattle. 

The interior color scheme was often a repetition of that 
used on the outside but always combined the seat uphol- 
stery, window drapes, body lining, floor covering and, in 
some cases, the ceiling in a harmonizing color design. 
Greens were the predominant colors with grays and 
browns closely following. 

Upholstered wicker chairs were almost standard in 
parlor type buses. Leather upholstery was more in evi- 
dence than fabric. A few of the buses used Spanish 
grain leather but more utilized the recent developments 
of the tanners in providing soft leathers which can be 
colored and designed in nearly any way desired and 
which appear to be the equal of most textile materials 
in softness and comfort. 


Luxurious Trim 


Interior trim was luxurious. Solid walnut and mahog- 
any was used extensively for dashes, body pillars and all 
exposed wood work, and a few jobs even had ceilings of 
the same material. Linoleum or rubber composition was 
largely used for floor coverings but several builders 
supply high grade textiles for this purpose. There were 
few, if any, body pillars which were not fitted with mir- 
rors and several had coat or hat hooks. Smoking sets, 
vanity cases, and similar conveniences were in general 
use. 

The general appearance of these interiors was such 
as is seen but seldom on any but custom built private 
bodies and their appeal to the desire for luxurious sur- 
roundings on the part of a large portion of the traveling 
public is sure to be strong. If it is true that many 
private automobile riders are prevented from utilizing 
public transportation services for certain parts of theif 
travels because these services do not provide the com- 
forts and conveniences to which they have been accus- 
tomed through use of their own cars, the installation of 
buses of the type described will entirely eliminate this 
objection. Of the total number of private car owners 
there are very few that are accustomed in their own cars 
to the luxuriousness provided by many of the buses dis- 
played. 

There .were a few models in which a smoking coir 
partment separated from the rest of the bus by plate 
glass windows and doors was provided. A very decid 
trend toward the consideration of baggage transports 
tion was evidenced by the large number of builders whe 
have constructed baggage racks on the rooi or a com 
partment in the rear interior of the bus. Many jobs 
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Upper left—International Harvester 
street car type bus. Upper right—Lang 
Parlor Car body mounted on Internationai 
Harvester chassis. Lower left—Interior 
view International Harvester street car type 
bus. Center right—Interior view Reo Ob- 
servation Chair Car. Lower right—Mack 
25-passenger street car type bus 


both, the interior serving as an auxiliary space for over- 
flow or for use during inclement weather. The interior 
compartments are usually provided with folding seats to 
= additional space for excessive passenger require- 
ments, 


Possibly a brief review of some of the features of var- 
lous bodies displayed at the show will give a more defi- 
nite idea’ of present trends in body design than can be 
given in any other way. 

The Yellow Coach Mfg. Co. showed a 19 passenger 
parlor coach mounted on the type X chassis. Seating 
atrangement consisted of four double seats to the left 
of the aisle, four singles on the right and a four passenger 
Cross seat at the rear. This body has no overhang so the 
weelhousing comes under the cross seat, entirely out 
Mf the way of passengers. Brown Spanish grain leather 
wpholstery is used on wicker chairs. Solid mahogany is 
used for ceiling and trim. A top luggage carrier is 


- Provided and a rear compartment containing three fold- 


= A ladder at the back provides access to the 
an Uggage carrier. Doors on each side at the rear 
nya the luggage compartment. The windshield is 
“a. stationary type with an adjustable ventilating 
a a its top. Three roof ventilators furnish 
Reed or foul air. Eight dome lights provide satisfac- 
~ ae ation. Outside color scheme is blue body 
me y pillars, white belt under which is a narrow gold 


The use of two rear doors as well as one at the left 
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of the driver was rather common. An important reason 
for this development was that since a right rear emer- 
gency door was necessary and a door at the driver’s left 
advisable, the addition of a left rear door would not only 
increase accessibility but would make the sides of the 
bus symmetrical and make necessary but one set of 
patterns. 


A 23 passenger Brown body mounted on a Schacht 
chassis was provided with 11 double seats and one single, 
with 5 emergency seats in the rear baggage compartment, 
giving an emergency capacity of 28. Unlike most jobs, 
the baggage compartment can be reached from the cen- 
ter aisle of the bus as well as through the two rear doors. 
Green leather upholstery, lining and ceiling are used. 
Seats are fitted with pneumatic cushions. A feature 
which was common on many other buses was the use of 
silken cords stretched along the ceiling above each row 
of seats to operate the buzzer signal in place of the 
usual push buttons. 


Improved Ventilation 


Many builders have taken steps to improve the ventil- 
ating facilities of their buses and several other bodies 
were fitted with devices similar to that used on the Brown 
body, adjustable front quarter windows in connection 
with stationary windshields, in this case a two piece 
shield cut vertically. 

It is understood that the Paterson Vehicle Co. is stand- 
ardizing on a type of body one of which was displayed 
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Bus Bodies Are More Comfortable 
and Luxurious Than Ever 


Profitable bus field is in competition with private cars. 
Body builders are providing comfort to equal that 
of finest automobiles. New models shown. 


By K. W. Stillman. 


for future bus development lies in regaining the 

patronage of private automobile owners and drivers. 
Increasing congestion on the highways and difficulty of 
finding parking space in cities makes this task somewhat 
easier today than it would have been a few years ago 
and any transportation agency which offers private car 
riders a service equivalent in comfort, speed and con- 
venience to their private cars stands an excellent chance 
of getting a considerable share of their trade. 

Bus body builders have realized this condition and the 
show held a short time ago at Atlantic City in connection 
with the convention of the American Electric Railway 
Association gave very convincing proof that buses of 
next year and after can compete favorably for the patron- 
age of the most exacting private car driver. 

Bus exteriors shown were very pleasing. Lines have 
been smoothed so that many of them are the equal of the 
highest priced private cars in rakishness and general bal- 
anced appearance. Finishes have been given much 
thought and the results are highly satisfactory. Two- 
tone effects were predominant either in harmonizing or 
contrasting color schemes. Nickeled exterior fittings, 
concealment of all ugly chassis parts, and actual lower- 
ing of roofs or giving the appearance of lowress by belt 
lines and similar devices all helped to give the buses dis- 
played a decidedly distinctive look, wholly different from 
the early bus jobs and closely approaching custom built 
private car bodies in elegance. 


P ter tain indications are that the most fruitful field 


Improved Interiors 


As much attention, if not more, has been given to the 
interiors. Seating arrangements have been altered to 
give more leg room between seats. Several different 
methods have been tried with varying success to elimi- 
nate or relieve the discomfort of the seats directly over the 
rear wheel housings. Seats themselves have been given 
added comfort by designs to better fit the passengers, by 
improved springs and cushions, and by providing arm 
rests between seats. 

In order to give passengers better views from their 
seats, body pillars have been decreased in number and 
in width so that many of the buses shown had an almost 
complete line of plate glass from front to back, broken by 
not more than four or five pillars from two to three inches 
wide. In nearly every case these windows were deco- 
rated with silk curtains of the draw type hung on nick- 
eled rods at both top and bottom. Windows were all of 
the lowering type operated by nickeled cranks or turn- 
buckles and the use of rubber rollers between which the 


glass slides was a prevalent device used for eliminating 
window rattle. 

The interior color scheme was often a repetition of that 
used on the outside but always combined the seat uphol- 
stery, window drapes, body lining, floor covering and, in 
some cases, the ceiling in a harmonizing color design, 
Greens were the predominant colors with grays and 
browns closely following. 

Upholstered wicker chairs were almost standard in 
parlor type buses. Leather upholstery was more in evi- 
dence than fabric. A few of the buses used Spanish 
grain leather but more utilized the recent developments 
of the tanners in providing soft leathers which can be 
colored and designed in nearly any way desired and 
which appear to be the equal of most textile materials 
in softness and comfort. 


Luxurious Trim 


Interior trim was luxurious. Solid walnut and mahog- 
any was used extensively for dashes, body pillars and all 
exposed wood work, and a few jobs even had ceilings of 
the same material. Linoleum or rubber composition was 
largely used for floor coverings but several builders 
supply high grade textiles for this purpose. There were 
few, if any, body pillars which were not fitted with mir- 
rors and several had coat or hat hooks. Smoking sets, 
vanity cases, and similar conveniences were in general 
use. 

The general appearance of these interiors was such 
as is seen but seldom on any but custom built private 
bodies and their appeal to the desire for luxurious sur- 
roundings on the part of a large portion of the traveling 
public is sure to be strong. If it is true that many 
private automobile riders are prevented from utilizing 
public transportation services for certain parts of their 
travels because these services do not provide the com- 
forts and conveniences to which they have been accus- 
tomed through use of their own cars, the installation of 
buses of the type described will entirely eliminate this 
objection. Of the total number of private car owners 
there are very few that are accustomed in their own cars 
to the luxuriousness provided by many of the buses dis- 
played. 

There .were a few models in which a smoking com 
partment separated from the rest of the bus by plate 
glass windows and doors was provided. A very decided 
trend toward the consideration of baggage transporte 
tion was evidenced by the large number of builders who 
have constructed baggage racks on the roof or a coir 
partment in the rear interior of the bus. Many jobs 
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Upper left—International Harvester 
street car type bus. Upper right—Lang 
Parlor Car body mounted on Internationai 
Harvester chassis. Lower left—Interior 
view International Harvester street car type 
bus. Center right—Interior view Reo Ob- 
servation Chair Car. Lower right—Mack 
25-passenger street car type bus 


both, the interior serving as an auxiliary space for over- 
fow or for use during inclement weather. The interior 
compartments are usually provided with folding seats to 


furnish additional space for excessive passenger require- 
ments, 


Possibly a brief review of some of the features of var- 
lous bodies displayed at the show will give a more defi- 
nite idea’ of present trends in body design than can be 
given in any other way. 


The Yellow Coach Mfg. Co. showed a 19 passenger 
parlor coach mounted on the type X chassis. Seating 
arrangement consisted of four double seats to the left 
of the aisle, four singles on the right and a four passenger 
Foss seat at the rear. This body has no overhang so the 
wreelhousing comes under the cross seat, entirely out 
of the way of passengers. Brown Spanish grain leather 
wholstery is used on wicker chairs. Solid mahogany is 
sed for ceiling and trim. A top luggage carrier is 
yt and a rear compartment containing three fold- 
re — A ladder at the back provides access to the 
Pt a carrier. Doors on each side at the rear 
a the luggage compartment. The windshield is 
a ga stationary type with an adjustable ventilating 
pe a its top. Three roof ventilators furnish 
tory jl] or foul air. Eight dome lights provide satisfac- 
ai tion. Outside color scheme is blue body 
vel y pillars, white belt under which is a narrow gold 


The use of two rear doors as well as one at the left 
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of the driver was rather common. 
for this development was that since a right rear emer- 
gency door was necessary and a door at the driver’s left 
advisable, the addition of a left rear door would not only 
increase accessibility but would make the sides of the 
bus symmetrical and make necessary but one set of 
patterns. 


An important reason 


A 23 passenger Brown body mounted on a Schacht 
chassis was provided with 11 double seats and one single, 
with 5 emergency seats in the rear baggage compartment, 
giving an emergency capacity of 28. Unlike most jobs, 
the baggage compartment can be reached from the cen- 
ter aisle of the bus as well as through the two rear doors. 
Green leather upholstery, lining and ceiling are used. 
Seats are fitted with pneumatic cushions. A feature 
which was common on many other buses was the use of 
silken cords stretched along the ceiling above each row 
of seats to operate the buzzer signal in place of the 
usual push buttons. 


Improved Ventilation 


Many builders have taken steps to improve the ventil- 
ating facilities of their buses and several other bodies 
were fitted with devices similar to that used on the Brown 
body, adjustable front quarter windows in connection 
with stationary windshields, in this case a two piece 
shield cut vertically. 

It is understood that the Paterson Vehicle Co. is stand- 
ardizing on a type of body one of which was displayed 
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on a Stewart chassis. This was a 27 passenger parlor 
coach, with black leather upholstered wicker chairs, 
black leather lining and ceiling, and walnut trim. 

A Lang body, unmounted, featured a chemical toilet in 
the right rear corner. Providing access to this and also 
to make seats over wheel houses comfortable there are 
three passenger longitudinal seats toward the rear of the 
bus and a cross seat at the rear. 














Rear view of “Dixie Special” body built by E. J. 


Thompson and mounted on Mack chassis. Above— 


Interior view of the same body. 


A Brown body mounted on a White chassis and built 
for the Boston and Maine Transportation Co. combines 
parlor car comfort with pay-enter facilities. It is 
equipped with a specially designed National cash register 
which furnishes passengers with printed receipts for 
fare payments. It seats 28 passengers including 5 emer- 
gency seats in the rear baggage compartment. 

Another body on White chassis was by Kuhl- 
man and featured a steel frame with Plymetl body panels. 
Another unique feature was the position of the entrance 
door in the second panel with the space beside the first 
panel available for luggage. Four double seats are 
placed to the right of the aisle. Directly behind the 
driver is one three passenger seat followed by four 
double seats with a five passenger seat across the rear. 
This bus has a door at all four corners. 

An Acme parlor coach has a platform over the rear 
wheel housing containing a single chair in the center and 
a two passenger longitudinal seat on each side. Brown 
Morrocco leather upholstered wicker chairs, gray plush 
ceiling, gray leather lining and mahogany dash and trim 
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are used. Fresh air is provided through an adjustable Open- 
ing in each side of the cowl under the quarter windows 

A Fageol parlor car had the most striking exterior finig, 
on display. This consisted of blue panels separated from 
the white body pillars by a wide gold belt line and , 
bright red top. 

Fageol and the E. J.. Thompson Co. displayed obser. 
vation chair cars. The latter is new and contains some 
interesting features. The space over the wheel house 
is used for luggage compartment and art glass window: 
are set in instead of clear glass. The rear observation 
platform is almost entirely glass enclosed and a blye 
bronze grill and gayly striped awning enhance the obser. 
vation car effect. Front quarter windows are adjusta- 
ble for ventilating purposes. Interior color is green with 
green leather upholstered chairs, green linings and eeij- 
ing. A Wilton carpet covers the floor. Fittings include 
pillar mirrors, coat hooks, smoking cases, electric fans, 
thermos carafes, drinking cups and holders, and maga- 
zine racks. 


Large Capacity Body 


A weatherproof body displayed on a Commerce chassis 
was remarkable for its seating capacity. Ample seating 
space for 34 passengers was provided on a 242 in. chassis, 
There are six double seats on either side of the aisle, a 
five passenger cross seat at the rear and a sedan type 
seat behind that seating five more. In this job the floor 
is ramped from the entrance so that while the entrance is 
relatively near the ground the floor over the wheel houses 
is high enough so that they cause but little inconvenience 
to passengers. Gray leather upholstery and linings, and 
walnut dash and trim are used. There is a luggage car- 
rier on the roof and the sedan type seat at the rear acts 
also as an emergency baggage compartment. 

A Buffalo body on a Pierce-Arrow chassis also had the 
entrance doors located in the second body panel. In this 
case, however, the space in front of the door was taken 
up by two seats facing the driver and the more usual 
rear luggage compartment was used. 

In a Lang body mounted on an Internationa! Harvester 
chassis a platform was used over the wheel housings with 
seating arrangements similar to those used in the Acme 
body described before. 

A Farnham Nelson sedan type body on a Pierce-Arrot 
chassis had a one-piece windshield hinged at the top ani 
swinging outward. Directly behind the opening thu 
made was placed a glass shield in order to deflect the it: 
coming air above and below the face line of driver an 
passengers. This body also had an enclosed smokin 
compartment in the rear. 

In a Six Wheel parlor car one chair was removed Ov! 
each rear axle so that instead of a complete row of tW 
passenger seats on either side of the aisle, over ti 
housings there were only three seats abreast. The 
were moved in from the body so that the housings cal 
under only a small portion of the seats. 


City Type Bodies 


A Reo 21 passenger chair car had ventilating louv 
on each side of the cowl. Green plush is used for UF 
holstering the wicker chairs; green fabric lining 
green Haskelite roof and ceiling complete the cdl 
scheme. Two passenger side seats are located over the 
wheel housings. 

Only more important details have been given for the 
bodies. With very few exceptions all parlor cars describe’ 
have been equipped with the features mentioned earl’ 
in this article such as roof baggage compartmel® 
reached by a ladder from the rear, window rollers, con 
buzzer signals, wicker chairs, four doors, etc. Enov? 
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descriptive matter has been given to give the reader an 
idea of the effect of luxury, comfort and convenience 
which the new parlor car models convey to all beholders. 

In the so-called street car type bodies or pay-enter cars 
there was not so much evidence of advancement over dis- 
plays of previous years but some important developments 
have taken place. Possibly the most important of these 
is the Versare eight wheel gas-electric bus which, fitted 
with seats according to standard street car practice, has a 
geating capacity of 44 with standing room for 52 more. 
A 96 passenger bus is a distinct achievement and indi- 
cates that the viewpoint now held by electric traction 
men that the street car must remain supreme where mass 
transportation is necessary may be in for some revision in 
the near future. 

If buses can be built with passenger carrying capacity 
equal to usual city type street cars, their ability to thread 
through heavy traffic and to pick up and discharge pas- 
sengers at the curb instead of in the middle of the street 
may make necessary major alterations in present ideas 
of the proper place of buses in urban transportation 
systems. 

The Versare bus has two doors, one at the front and 
one about three quarters of the way back, both on the 
right side. Either one or two-man operation is possible 
since the rear door can be equipped with a treadle oper- 
ating mechanism and used as an exit. Seats are arranged 
crosswise with a rotunda seat about the rear portion. 

Both Fageol and Six Wheel showed double deck buses 
in which attempts had been made to decrease the overall 
height without decreasing ceiling height on either deck. 
In both jobs the ceiling over the lower deck center aisle 
is raised considerably so that a sectional view of the ceil- 
ing would resemble an inverted U. 

In the Six Wheel bus 10 single seats are mounted on 
each side of this elevated portion and faced diagonally 
forward. Passageway is provided around the outside and 
between the passageway and the seats is a platform for 
the passengers’ feet to rest on. Two single seats at the 
front of the row face diagonally to the rear and there are 
two double seats and two singles placed at the rear be- 
hind the raised row. 

In the Fageol bus the arrangement is much the same 


except that longitudinal seats extend the entire leneth 
of the bus over the raised portion. 

The prevailing trend tor pay-enter type cars is to pro- 
vide standing room at the front, although at least one job, 
built by the St. Louis Car Co. had cross seats and stand- 
ing space at the rear. The front wheel drive Uppercu 
bus also provided standing room at the rear. With this 
type chassis very low ground clearance is possible and in 
the bus shown thé floor was only 1314 in. above the ground. 
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Plan and elevation of “Dixie Special” body. 


A Tillings-Stevens gas-electric bus was shown with 
longitudinal wicker seats. This was the only job seen in 
which street car practice was followed so closely. 

Few builders have made improvements on the location 
or ease of operating emergency exits. They are still 
located in the rear center and are obstructed by a cross 
seat often fitted with a single full length cushion which 
must be very awkward to remove before the door can be 
used. A few builders, Reo among them, provide emer- 
gency doors at the left rear where it is easily accessible 
and balances the entrance door. 

A very important factor in pay-enter bus design is 
providing ample facilities for getting passengers on and 
off quickly. To this end both Six Wheel and Graham 
Bros. showed buses in which the entrance door operating 
lever is concealed under the floor in order not to obstruct 
the passageway into the bus. 


A Crowd of Italian Racing Fans Watching the 1925 Grand Prix at Monza 


HIS year’s Italian Grand Prix 

at Monza attracted one of the 
greatest crowds in the history of 
automobile racing in Italy. Much 
of the interest was due to the ap- 
pearance of two American cars— 
Duesenbergs—driven by the Amer- 
lean drivers Milton and Kreis. As 
the accompanying photograph 
shows, the race had a very modern 
setting. The spectators in the fore- 
ground are watching the event from 
the shadows of the grandstand, 
Along both sides of the track are 
the pits, and in the background is 
the Scoreboard, showing each driv- 
€r’s position. We assume the crowd 
Went home happy as the race was 
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| 
er by an Italian, Brilli Peri, in an es 
1an machi Ps we ’ ve 
sribed in 6 at The race was de Waiting for the finish of the Grand Prix at Monza. The checkered flag marks 
ur issue of Oct. 8. the judge’s stand at the left. 
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Erie 5000 |b. four roll board drop 
hammer 


shop a 5000 lb. Erie four-roll board drop hammer, 

the first of this type to be built. The new hammer 
was installed primarily for making ring gears, but it is 
expected that it will be tried out also on other parts, for 
example, on crankshafts for the four-cylinder Chrysler. 

In the past the opinion has prevailed that the maximum 
practicable size to which the ordinary type of board drop 
hammer could be built was about 5000 pounds, while many 
authorities held that the largest size which could be 
operated to show any advantage over the steam drop ham- 
mer, was 2500 or 3000 pounds. This is due to the fact that 
the stresses on boards and belts of board drop hammers 
increase very rapidly with the size of the hammer. 

To decrease these stresses the new hammer, which is a 
product of The Erie Foundry Co., Erie, Pa., is provided 
with two pairs of rolls instead of the customary one pair. 
This cuts in half the unit pressure between the rolls and 
the board. At the same time, the new design makes it 
possible to run the pulleys at about twice the speed of the 
ordinary design, so that the working tension of the belt is 
cut in half, allowing the use of smaller belts, and making 
frequent tightening up and replacement unnecessary. 

The distinguishing feature of the new type of hammer 
is the design of the lifter or head, which is symmetrical 
with respect to front and back, the only difference being 
that the front eccentric operates at each stroke of the 
hammer, being actuated by the friction bar, while the back 
eccentric is adjustable to accommodate varying thick- 
nesses of boards. 

The upright side housings of the head are supported by 
the heavy cast steel tie plate, which also carries the floating 
head or clamp. The latter is of the usual design. Journaled 
in the uprights of the head are the cast steel eccentrics. 
Each eccentric carries two equalizers or eveners, which 


ie HE Chrysler Corp. has recently installed at its forge 
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5000-Lb. Four Roll 
Board Drop Hammer 


Built for Chrysler 


First of this type to be developed. Used 


iefly for making ring gears. Is 
product of Erie Foundry Co. 


are free to turn about the eccentric. The eccentric which 
carries the equalizers is turned on a different center from 
that of the section journaled in the side frame; so, as the 
eccentric is rotated, the equalizers are forced in toward 
the hammer board. 

The tops of each pair of equalizers are fastened together 
by means of heavy cast steel bars, so that the pair of 
equalizers must always work as a unit and the ends will 
always be in line with each other. The rolls are mounted 
on shafts which are carried in bores at the ends of the 
equalizers, one roll at the top and one at the bottom of 
each pair. It will be apparent that the pressure put on the 
board by the rolls will always be equally divided between 
the top pair and the bottom pair of rolls, regardless of 
whether or not the front and back of the board are parallel. 
This point is of particular importance, since frequently a 
low spot is worn at one point of the board, or the boards 
wear tapered, and without the equalizing feature, one pair 
of rolls will take all of the load, not only damaging the 
board, but also putting high pressure on the roll bearings 
and straining other parts of the mechanism which are 
designed to take only half the load. 


The eccentric is bored out and bushed with bronze, and 
the main drive shaft runs in these bushings. It carries at 
one end the driving pulleys and at the other end the pinion. 
The pinion meshes with two gears, one on each of the roll 
shafts, which extend through the ends of the equalizers. It 
should be noticed particularly that these gears are always 
in mesh, regardless of the position of the eccentric. The 
pinion is only half the size of the gears, so that the mail 
shaft and the pulleys revolve at twice the speed of the rolls. 
Therefore, with the same size pulleys, the belt speed is 
twice what it would ordinarily be and consequently the belt 
tension is reduced by one-half. 

As may be seen from the photograph, the hammer has 
a box section type frame, similar to that used on steam 
drop hammers, instead of the usual I-beam section frames 
ot board drop hammers. 

The guides in which the ram operates are of novel 
design. On the upper half of the frames there is a single 
integral V guide. The bottom half of the guide is a s¢P* 
rate piece, held in a pocket in the frame. In the case of the 
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5000 Ib. hammer, the renewable part of the guide has three 
y’s, so as to provide ample bearing area. The guide is 
made with a heavy cross section, approximately 8 in. 
square, in order to prevent breakage. Moreover, the guide 
is strongly reinforced by the heavy frame and is designed 
to serve as a renewable wearing piece. Alignment after 
wear or a planing down is effected by putting liners back 
of the guide, between it and the frame. The guides are 
interchangeable on the frames and can be turned end for 
end on the same frame so that all of the wearing surface 
can be utilized. 


The ram can be lifted by the rolls, in the ucual manner, 
above the level of the top of the renewable section of the 
guide, and after it has been blocked in place, the guides 
can be removed or replaced. If it is necessary to remove 
the ram from the hammer to dress up the die notch, the 
guides are removed as described and the ram is then 
dropped and removed almost at floor level without dis- 
mantling the hammer. Other advantages of this construc- 
tion are that it is possible to quickly renew the guides if 
a spare set is carried and that after the V’s have been 
worn they can be dressed up in a small planer. 


Special Weave Employed for New Upholstering Cloth 


NEW fabric, designed to fill the particular needs for 

an automobile upholstering material and which is 
said to have the advantages of other upholstering materi- 
als with a minimum of their disadvantages when applied 
to this service, has been developed by the L. H. Gilmer 
Company, Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. The new fabric 
is called Tacony Pile Fabric. 

The foundation of the fabric is a new pile yarn. This 
yarn consists of four strands, one of which is, in the 
twisting, so looped and bound by the other strands that 
nibs of uniform height stand out at regular intervals. 

The yarn is all cotton and is fiber dyed, that is, it is 
dyed while still in the fiber because it is practically im- 
possible to dye finished yarn so that the dye penetrates 
uniformly to every fiber and gives all fibers an even 
color. Still less, is it possible to dye a finished piece of 
goods evenly, so that fiber dyeing is necessary if the 
color of the finished fabric is to be uniform. 

The nibs of the yarn project above the surface of the 
fabric and give it the qualities that fit it particularly for 
use in automobiles. In the enlarged part of the accom- 
panying illustration these nibs can be identified by their 
lighter color and curled appearance. They are not neces- 
sarily lighter in color than the rest of the fabric, but be- 
cause they stand above the surface they are better lighted. 
In the unenlarged portion of the illustration the nibs ap- 
pear as light-colored dots, and their great number and 
thorough distribution over the surface is evident. 

The surface that results from the combination of woven 
yarn and the projecting nibs has the depth needed for 
color and‘an appearance of softness, warmth and comfort. 
This cloth is soft and pleasing to the touch. Clothing 
slides easily over it, but there is no tendency toward slip- 
periness. The nibs break up the surface to such an extent 
that stains, which might destroy the appearance of a 
fabric with an even surface, are scarcely discernible on 
the Pile Fabric. 

The fabric appears the same when viewed from dif- 
ferent angles, giving an even color and sheen to the up- 
holstery throughout the car. Dust or dirt can be removed 
easily by brushing or vacuum cleaning. Pressure leaves 
no mark on this fabric. 

The colors applied to the individual fibers are not af- 
fected by the solutions usually employed to remove grease 
and oil spots, water does not affect them and fading by 
xposure to sunlight is reduced to a minimum. 

Durability has been obtained, not only by the projecting 
nibs, which, of course, take up much of the wear, but by 
he manner of weaving the fabric, so that when a thread 
Wears through, or even when two crossing threads break, 
4 hole does not result. The tendency of many fabrics, 
When a thread is worn through or broken, for the frayed 
ends to be pulled back past the good threads, and so, show 


a hole, is said to have been eliminated in weaving Tacony 
Pile Fabric. 

The qualities which the new fabric possesses were de- 
cided upon after an investigation of the particular require- 
ments of a material which would fully meet the needs for 
automobile upholstering. The advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the usual upholstering materials were determined 
in order that the new material might have as many as pos- 
sible of the former. 

Such a material, the Gilmer Company found, should be 
easy to keep clean. It should be beautiful and have a sur- 
face which would provide a depth of color and convey an 
impression of softness and comfort. It should be warm 
in winter but not hot in summer. Its beauty should be 
more than skin-deep so that surface wear would not destroy 
its appearance. It should not show dust or dirt readily 
and should not be easily stainable. It should wear evenly 
and should not injure or soil the most delicate dress fabrics. 
It should not cling to clothing, but neither should it be 
slippery. It should be dark in color and possess a broken 
surface to break up stains and conceal dust. Its colors 
should not be affected by ordinary cleaning agents and 
should be proof against water and fading. It should be 
reasonably inexpensive. 

All of these qualities, it is claimed, have been given, in 
some degree, to Tacony Pile Fabric through the material 
used in the fabric, the method of twisting the yarn, the 
dyeing process employed and the manner of weaving. 





Magnified section shows “rib” weave of new 
Tacony Pile Fabric 
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British Bus Chassis Has U-Shaped Frame 


Dip Under 


Novel design gives a low floor level. 


Rear Axle 


Down-sweep of side 


members staggered at front. Developed by Karrier Motors. 


By M. W. 


garbage tip-wagons in 1921, Karrier Motors, Ltd., 

a well-known firm of British truck manufacturers, 
has introduced a new low-level chassis for bus and truck 
services. 

This chassis is distinctive in the design of its frame, 
for, in order to keep the latter at a low level, it is cranked 
sharply in the form of a U to pass under the rear axle. 
At that point it is reinforced by a channel section liner, 


[) carbace ti a principle adopted for low-level 


View behind engine of Karrier low-level chassis, 
showing staggering of drops in frame side members 


while, in addition, there are brackets front and back of 
the U connected together by a pair of nickel steel bars. 
The latter withstands either tension or compression, and, 
being duplicated, assist in resisting torsional frame 
stresses. 

As shown in one of the accompanying illustrations, the 
extensions of the axle centre pass through the U of the 
frame sides below the coupling bars and have ample 
freedom of movement due to spring deflection and load 
variations. When fully loaded there is approximately 
4 in. clearance between the coupling bars and the top 
of. the axle extension. 

It. is claimed that this rear end frame design enables 
the floor level to be kept lower and with more axle clear- 
ance than would be the case if the frame swept sharply 
over the axle, for the bars themselves occupy very little 
space and project only 41% in. above the top of the 





Bourdon 


normal level of the frame. The axle can be removed 
when required by dismantling the anchorages of the 
bars, which are merely bolted in position. 

Another distinctive feature of this frame is that the 
side members are staggered in regard to their down- 
sweep behind the engine. The left-hand member drops 
at a point immediately in line with the flywheel, whereas 
the right-hand is carried at its full height some 24 in. 
further back. This arrangement permits the driver’s 


View of rear end of frame bar, showing U-shaped 
drop and bracing bars on top of axle 


seat to be arranged in a normal position behind the dash- 
board, and yet allows a low front entrance for a bus 
body to be provided on the left-hand side—the usual side 
in England, the driver being on the right. 
The actual frame height when fully loaded is 21 1. 
and the standard types of bus bodies have a floor level 
of only 1 in. higher. The frame sides are 61% in. deep 
with a flange 2 in. wide, and are parallel in plan. 





HE problem of the air resistance of different types 

of automobile body has been taken up by the Na 
tional Physical Laboratory at Teddington, England. 4 
model, nearly 2 ft. in length, is placed in a wind tunne 
and in order to allow for the ground resistance a flat 
plate is mounted either directly below the model, parallel 
to the direction of the wind, or else an inverted replics 
of the model—a mirror image—is put in that position. 
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